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The Authority’s cultural aims versus the advertisers’ high- 
voltage salesmanship may result in a tug-of-war 


HOW WILL IRISH TV FARE ? 


CHARLES McCARTHY, B.L. 


HE Broadcasting Authority 

Bill can hardly be regarded as 
more than an introduction to an 
idea; and like all such introduc- 
tions, it raises more questions than 
it answers. Perhaps this is inten- 
tional: and I am strengthened in 
that view by the fact that the Bill 
was first subjected to the critical 
eye of the Senate. 

There is far less certainty, 
therefore, that the ultimate Act 
will correspond to the present Bill 
than if the more orthodox proce- 
dure of submitting it first to the 
Dail were followed. 

The fundamental framework of 


our new television service has, 
however, been made clear enough. 
An Authority will be established 
which will deal with both sound 
and television; the service will 
have a director general; it will 
draw its revenue from advertisers 
among others; and there is a pious 
expectation that it will eventually 
pay its way. 

Probably the most significant 
feature of the proposal is its de- 
pendence on advertisers; and this 
will create one of the most serious 
problems in its early establishment 
and administration. 


The programmes in Radio 
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Eireann which contain advertise- 
ments are called sponsored pro- 
grammes; and the term seems to 
imply that certain firms pay money 
in order to enable programmes to 
be broadcast and in return receive 
certain short periods of time in 
which to advertise their products. 

This, however, is not the posi- 
tion in fact. The firms, either per- 
sonally, or through advertising 
agents, themselves devise pro- 
grammes which are subsequently 


broadcast from Radio Eireann. 
Radio Eireann does not seek 
sponsors; it sells time to pro- 


gramme makers, retaining merely 
a right to limit the number of 
advertising words used, and to 
exclude programmes which are 
morally or socially objectionable. 

It cannot exercise any effective 
control of cultural standards in the 
more accurate sense; indeed, it is 
probably true that in practice it is 
possible only to devise pro- 
grammes in the first instance of a 
certain cultural standard; it is im- 
possible to secure standards by a 
negative form of control. 

The present advertisers’ pro- 
grammes in Radio Eireann, then, 
are a good indication of what 
advertisers in this country will 
probably seek in television, despite 
any pious aspirations about stan- 
dards which the Bill contains, 

However, the Bill seems to con- 
template genuine sponsoring, as 
far as television is concerned. In 
other words, the new Radio 
Eireann may seek sponsors for 
programmes devised by itself. 
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Now the first intention of an 
advertiser is to sell his product; 
he is not primarily concerned with 
any cultural standards as such. I 
certainly do not condemn him for 
that. But if the new Radio Eireann 
is serious in carrying out the cul- 
tural aims of the Bill, a tug-of-war 
must necessarily develop between 
what the advertisers will want and 
what the Authority will be pre- 
pared to give. 

The advertisers will seek the 
glossy taste of the majority, which, 
however undemocratic it might 
appear, cannot be tamely followed 
by the Authority. In those circum- 
stances the Authority must be in 
a position of strength as against 
the advertisers. 

Any such position of strength 
will be sliced to near nothingness 
if the Authority becomes unduly 
obsessed with the necessity of pay- 
ing its way. Television is not an 
entertainment only; if it were, I 
would happily say let it pay its 
way and leave it to its own devices. 

For good or ill, it fastens on 
men’s minds, conditions their 
thoughts and prompts them in 
their social evaluations. It would 
be near insanity, then, to allow it 
to be dominated by minds devoted 
not to television but to salesman- 
ship. 

The Government has already 
recognised this danger by with- 
holding the control in theory, in 
spite of attractive commercial 
offers. It remains to be seen 
whether they are prepared to give 
the new Radio Eireann the 


The Cheerful Live Longest 


‘THE most cheerful person I ever knew was an old man 

whose castle was a cottage in Connacht. To the un- 
thinking he didn’t have very much to laugh about, for his 
lot was endless toil. But I rarely saw him without a smile 
on his lips, a twinkle in his eye. 

Misfortunes and reverses never seemed to sour him, never 
managed to give a twist to his smile. Once I asked him the 
secret of his unfailing good humour. “ The laugh comes 
from inside, not from outside,” he grinned. “ That’s all I 


know abour it, and that’s all I want to know.” 
He is dead these thirty years, but I remembered him when 
I read this: “ The cheerful live longest in life, and there- 


after in our regards.” 


strength necessary to retain control 
not only in theory but in fact. 

The Bill does not demand that 
the new Radio Eireann must pay 
its way, although it certainly ex- 
pects it. It must, however, be a 
realistic expectation: tempered by 
a recognition of the responsibility 
which such a service creates. 

Let me turn to another aspect 
of the problem. Sound and tele- 
vision will both be the responsi- 
bility of the Authority. This must 
mean that under the director- 
general there will in practice be 
two sections. For example, I can 
visualise a features department for 
sound and a features department 
for television; and so also with 
drama, music, sports and many 
others. This is natural and reason- 
able. 

However, when you come to 
the actual firing line, the per- 
formers themselves, the hallowed 
fallacy of vox et nihil may well 
apply. By this I mean that a per- 
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former on radio alone may well 
find himself committed to that 
medium, particularly if he is a 
full-time member of the staff, with 
as little chance of moving into 
television as a Gas Company em- 
ployee would have of working for 
the Electricity Supply Board as 
well. 

' The administrative pattern itself 
will create this tendency in any 
event — a tendency which I 
imagine will be strengthened by a 
peculiar belief which I have heard 
expressed that if, for example, an 
actor appears as Fluther Good one 
week and as Hamlet the next, the 
tender credulity of the viewers 
will be shattered. 

I make particular mention of 
this because talent in this country 
is more limited than is generally 
realised, and if performers see that 
the one sure way of not getting 
into television is to go into sound 
radio, then sound radio will suffer 
their irrevocable loss. 


THE 


The radio and television service 
must depend for its success ulti- 
mately on one factor above all 
others, and that is the appointing 
of a director-general of the right 
calibre, strong, flexible and imag- 
inative. 


Whining and Dining 
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It is a service which will need 
the stamp of a personality to give 
it its essential character and direc- 
tion. A confused Bill and a more 
confused public taste could all 
find their resolution in such an 
appointment. 


A GRAND blow was struck for freedom when Judge Ryan 


ruled in a Dublin court 


that a man 
overcoat in a public restaurant. 
A lot of us are all too feeble about this 


might dine in his 


kind of thing, and 


when a head-waiter, or even a publican, tells us that he 

sorry but we cannot be served until we have covered up our 

braces, or put on a tie, or whatever his particular kink may 
P i ; 


be, we meekly give 


in to his deci sion. 
Now I hope the way is clear for a little 
The next time an innkeeper tells me I am not dressec 


more firmness 
1 for his 


joint I am going to read Judge Ryan’s words to him; and if 
I am not served then, into the County Court he goes. 


That August Sequence 


Punch (1 
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THE wisest men, in the bulk, are the men who have fill 


the earth and whose fathers 
who miss the meanir 


and the least wise are those 


, 
lem; 


tilled it bef re 


have t 
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august sequence in human affairs. 
Moreover, any civilisation must be near its end when it 


cities outweigh its countryside 
of dissolution when those cities have grown so huge 
lost contact with, 
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they have 
furrows. 


Artless Reply 


. It must be on the 


very edg 


and remembrance of, the 


The Silence of the 


Seas 


"THE visitor was leaving the National Art Gallery, Dub! 


after an hour’s visit. 


“ Well,” said an attendant proudly, 


of our collection?” 


“ The pictures are good enough, 
there aren’t any jokes under them.” 


“what do you think 


” replied the critic, “ but 


The young people wait impatiently 
for an answer . . 


The Price of Our Economic 


Progress 


JOSEPH FOYLE 


CCORDING to Mr. Whitaker, 

we Irish cannot count on our 
national resources to enable us all 
to enjoy high living standards, in 
the modern sense: “A concerted 
and comprehensive programme 
aimed at a steady progress in 
material welfare, even though sup- 
ported by the leaders of opinion, 
could only be successful if the 
community were realistic and 
patriotic enough to accept the 
standard of living produced by 
their own exertions here, even if it 
should continue for some time to 
be lower than the standard avail- 
able abroad. Otherwise the pos- 
sibility of economic progress 
scarcely exists.” (Economic De- 
velopment.) 

The Irish people generally would 
appear to be mainly concerned 
with the fact that our degree of 
economic development makes it 
difficult for many to enjoy the full, 
active life to which they think they 
are entitled. Those familiar with 
the ambitions of young people, 
especially, will be aware of that 


fact. With a frankness that can be 
disconcerting, many young people 
quickly make up their minds in 
this matter; and if they find it 
difficult to get what they want 
here, they move abroad with little 
hesitation. Their attitude would 
appear to be: if Ireland cannot 
provide us with opportunities for 
decent living, then we'll forget 
about Ireland—the world is a 
much bigger place. 

The significance: of that attitude 
towards our poor rate of economic 
development would appear to be 
all-important. The rising genera- 
tion, those who usually act the 
role of “ trouble-makers ” to move 
their elders into action, are not 
militant in Ireland. To the usual 
psychological approach to the 
effect that hard, skilful work is 
needed, they reply: we don’t mind 
working hard, but what returns 
can we expect? They are primarily 
concerned with having scope for 
full, joyous living: Whether we 
like it or not, therefore, we must 
relate our thinking about [Irish 
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economic development to the scope 
for full, satisfying living which 
will be available in Ireland as we 
exploit our national resources to 
the limit, That is why Mr. 
Whitaker’s contention would seem 
to be of fundamental importance. 

The background against which 
the contention must be considered 
is the co-existence of unexploited 
natural resources and a declining 
population, In some respects Irish 
resources have been developed to 
an outstanding degree, with the 
result that we have an_ infra- 
structure of political — stability, 
highly - developed commercial 
power and transport facilities, 
which is first-class by modern 
standards. But the fact remains that 
huge tracts of farmlands are far 
from being fully exploited, when 
one considers the potentialities 
which are manifestly being allowed 
to lie dormant. The declining 
population, on the other hand, 
does not stem from the absence of 
a natural increase in population, 
with which we are provided to the 
extent of about 27,000 annually. 

The question which those who 
contributed to the survey in 
Economic Development asked was: 
can we bring about a greater rate 
of economic development by ex- 
ploiting our resources more in- 
telligently? They answered it by 
examining thoroughly the various 
types of economic activity found in 
Ireland, adding where possible 
suggestions calculated to lead to 
further activity. Accompanying 
those suggestions is to be found 
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the all-important that 
development depends on the Irish 
people adopting the psychological 
attitude already referred to here. 


assertion 


It is mecessary to examine the 
assertion closely. 

Mr. Whitaker makes the 
obvious, if seldom _ considered, 


“ 


point that “no plan could in any 
circumstances guarantee full em- 
ployment at whatever standard of 
living the employees chose to 
name.” In other words, the type of 
living we could expect to enjoy by 
staying in Ireland would be related 
to the potentialities of our re- 


sources and not to arbitrary 
standards based on conditions in 
other countries. Only after ex- 


amining those potentialities could 
an estimate be made of the type of 
living which those exploiting the 
resources could hope to enjoy. In 
the case of this examination, an 
estimate emerges with two very 
significant features. 

One is that for maximum 
development, what are commonly 
called “material” satisfactions 
would play a smaller part in our 
type of satisfying living than they 
play in the type of living at present 
favoured abroad, in Britain or the 
United States, for instance. At 
present, as Mr. Whitaker points 
out, “proximity to and ease of 
intercourse with Britain tend to 
set, at British levels, the expected 
standards for Irish wages and 
salaries, private consumption and 
services generally, irrespective of 
differences in natural resources and 
productivity.” 


This Nation is Blessed 


‘THE deadliest enemies of nations are not their foreign foes, 

but those that dwell within their borders and from these 
internal enemies civilisation is always in need of being saved. 

The nation blessed above all nations is she in whom the 
civic genius of the peoples does the saving day by day, by 
acts without external picturesqueness, by speaking, writing, 
voting reasonably, by smiting corruption swiftly, by good 
temper between parties, by the people knowing true men 
when they see them, and preferring them, as leaders, to rabid 


partisans or empty quacks. 


Pn dn dk te tm tek el, en, Je, Se ek Jom, Sek, kp Sok do, rn, Jom dk, Sock, Sok Jk, 


His point, therefore, is that we 
would have to go against that 
tendency, by having our own 
standards as criteria for satisfying 
living, if we wished to secure 
economic progress. He stresses, of 
course, that if the material rewards 
would be relatively less substantial 
in Ireland, there would be other 
satisfactions by way of compensa- 
tion. 

The second feature of the 
estimate relates to the duration of 
such acceptance of smaller material 
rewards. In that respect _Mr. 
Whitaker is cautious, and some- 
what equivocal. Yet, he optimisti- 
cally declares: “It is not 
unreasonable to hope that sufficient 
advance can be made in the next 
decade not merely to consolidate 
our economic independence but to 
enable us to provide higher 
material standards for a rising 
population”. Significantly, though, 
he avoids comparing those higher 
standards with British standards. 

As an aside, it should. be noted 
that economic development as it is 
taking place at present in Ireland 
is already accompanied by a 
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psychological attitude very closely 
related to that deemed necessary 
for future progress, The people 
are disposed towards working 
fairly hard, and yet they are 
content with relatively moderate 
material rewards. Many would 
seem to appreciate what in fact is 
the case—that there are sources of 
enjoyment in Ireland that all the 
money in the world cannot pur- 
chase for Irish people - living 
abroad. 

Yet it would appear that people 
living in Ireland are becoming 
increasingly conscious of the part 
modern, material satisfactions can 
play in making life exciting and 
enjoyable. As a result, they are 
demanding such satisfactions. At 
the same time, their appreciation 
of enjoyments to be derived from 
other quarters would appear to be 
declining. 

Because of the difficulties in- 
herent in our resources, we cannot 
all afford to aim at higher living 
standards and yet have further 
economic development. Indeed, 
unless we lower our ambitions, our 
present level of development can- 
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not be maintained, for it depends 
on the fact that so many Irish 
people are willing to stay at home 
despite being dissatisfied with the 
existing living standards. 

What living standards would be 
needed to replace those now 
fashionable? The short answer is 
that it depends on the standards 
with which we Irish would be 
satisfied. According as we lowered 
our standards with regard to things 
material, there would be repercus- 
sions affecting every aspect of Irish 
economic activity. 

Many more would enjoy living 
in rural areas enjoying the inex- 
pensive yet substantial comforts 
available there, and _ enabling 
farmers to work without hindrance 
from labour shortages and high 
labour costs. Manufacturers and 
employers generally would benefit 
from the new attitude towards 
wages, just as they would adjust 
their products to cater for the new 
tastes of the Irish people. 

To secure maximum use of our 
resources we would have to 
develop a strong bias in favour of 
goods made from native resources, 
without being hypercritical. We 
would press for improvements, but 
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would not insist that the products 
compare favourably in price or 
quality with similar products made 
under more favourable conditions 
abroad. Contentment with the 
different standards would have to 
be reflected in the lives of all Irish 
people, if we were to secure the 
maximum economic development 
possible. 

Apart from the tantalising in- 
fluence stemming from the higher 
standards being enjoyed by 
acquaintances, there would be less 
development obviously, if, say, 
only ‘those with little wealth and 
little talent were content to make- 
do with the new standards, and 
those more gifted decided to re- 
main free to move in pursuit of 
higher standards. 

The alternative routes lying 
before us are very clear. We can, 
on the one hand, continue as at 
present with high materia! living 
standards as our aim, and deal 
with the consequences as best we 
can. On the other hand, we can 
set up mew standards with less 
emphasis on modern materia! satis- 
factions, and adjust our living and 
all our economic activities accord- 
ingly. 


Antrim Conversation Piece 
“Pip ye read in the paper that ould Andy McAllister has 
left thirty thousan’ pound?” 
“ That ould miser didn’t leave a penny! He was separated 


from it.” 


J.M. 


[t’s a rule of God’s Providence that we should succeed by 


failure. 
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An Irish historian weighs 
the evidence 


Did St. Patrick 
Drive Out 
the Snakes ? 


SEAMUS MacCALL 
exon nnn noone 


F all the legends regarding our 

Patron Saint, the most per- 
sistent is that which tells us that 
he drove the snakes out of Ireland; 
and by way of a sequel we have a 
variety of minor legends. 

The complete absence of fos- 
silised remains is proof that there 
were no venomous reptiles in 
Ireland in the old days. In one of 
the earliest chapters of our 
legendary history, we are told how 
the leaders of one of our first 
colonisations were induced to come 
to Ireland because of the belief 
that, as Ireland was free from 
snakes, and therefore free from sin, 
it would not be affected by the 
Deluge. 

This association of serpents with 
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Satan and sin, obviously inspired 
by the Book of Genesis, is also 
reflected in the details of the ex- 
pulsion legend, which begins with 
flying demons, and evolves into a 
plague of snakes. 

But Jocelin, a Belgian monk who 
wrote a fanciful biography of St. 
Patrick in the 12th century, com- 
plicates matters by asserting that 
before the coming of St. Patrick 
Ireland was troubled with a three- 
fold plague of reptiles, demons 
and magicians; and that the 
reptiles were “venomous and 
monstrous creatures which rose 
out of the sea, and so prevailed 
over the whole island that they 
wounded both men and animals 
with their deadly stings.” 

In the more rational tradition, 
however, the “venomous and 
monstrous creatures ” of Jocelin’s 
story become mere snakes which 
St. Patrick was able to round-up 
from all over the country and drive 
before him to the foot of Crochan 
Acla, a conical mountain which 
rises 2,500 feet above Clew Bay, 
Co. Mayo. 

Then came the more difficult 
job of forcing the weary and be- 
wildered reptiles to climb the 
landward slope to the summit. The 
reptiles, we are assured, knew that 
on the other side there was a sheer 
drop into the water. 

But St. Patrick persisted; he 
ignored their appeals for rest, and 
anticipated every turn and twist of 
their attempted evasion of their 
fate. Eventually they reached the 
summit, and there the snakes again 
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“TI don’t know how it is, but they always seem to get restless and 
sulky on Saint Patrick’s Day.” Dublin Opinion 


» 
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became demons and made a re- 
bellious last stand. 

St. Patrick took out his bell and 
at its first tinkle the doomed 
reptiles stampeded and slithered 
down the slope. Half-way down, 
however, they came on a chasm— 
known today as Lugnademon (the 
“demon’s hollow ”)—and there, 
knowing that St. Patrick could not 
follow them down the precipitous 
slope, they took refuge. 

It was a vain hope, however, for 
St. Patrick threw his bell over the 
edge of the cliff and as it came 
clanging among them, the reptiles 
stampeded down the rest of the 
mountain (which we now know as 
Croagh Patrick) and disappeared 
forever in the waters of Clew Bay. 

Jocelin gives his version of these 
events as authentic history; but 
though he may not have invented 
it all himself, the fact remains that 
no mention is made of this story in 
earlier biographies of our Patron 
Saint. 

Giraldus Cambrensis, who came 
to Ireland in 1185 as chaplain to 
Prince John, rejects the expulsion 
story as related by Jocelin, but 
accepts the subsidiary legends re- 
garding the absence of snakes in 
Ireland. 

This immunity, however, he 
attributes to the nature of the soil 
and the atmosphere of Ireland, and 
in support, of his contention quotes 
the Venerable Bede, who, writing 
towards the end of the seventh 
century, says: “No reptiles are 
found there (in Ireland) and no 
snake can live -there.” 


PATRICK DRIVE OUT THE SNAKES? 1§ 


We also gather from the writings 
of this first of England’s historians 
that the tradition cost us some of 
our literary treasures, for it 
became a belief that a person 
suffering from snake-bite could be 
cured by drinking water in which 
scraps of Irish manuscripts had 
been steeped. 

And, if we could believe 
Giraldus Cambrensis, it also cost 
us one of our oldest colonies; for 
we are solemnly assured that a 
dispute as to whether the Isle of 
Man belonged to Ireland or 
Britain was settled by the dis- 
covery that snakes could flourish 
there. 

But long before Cambrensis, 
there was the Latin geographer 
Julius Solinus, who makes a refer- 
ence to Ireland’s freedom from 
snakes in a book written in the 
third century. 

We can, therefore, discard the 
fanciful accretions, but that does 
not discredit St. Patrick. The 
simple truth underlying his part in 
the legend is that some of our pre- 


Patrician ancestors were snake- 
worshippers. 
There is good archaeological 


evidence for this. A fifth-century 
Irish monk, who achieved fame on 
the Continent, wrote a great poem 
in which, looking back on the 
Ireland he had known as a youth, 
he includes the “ twisted snake ” 
among the idols which his 
ancestors used to “ shape out and 
adore”; and in both Ireland and 
Scotland these snake emblems are 
to be found among the prehistoric 
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rock carvings. The irresistible con- 
clusion is that it was in St. 
Patrick’s extirpation of snake- 
worship, and the consequent de- 
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struction of snake emblems, that 
the legend arose which credits him 
with driving the snakes out of this 
country. 


lane! 
roe 


The Devil on a Gatepost 


[RECENTLY a woman speaker on a B.B.C. programme had a 


lot to say on an uncommon topic 


gateposts, with special 


reference to the North of Ireland. 

Some, she noted, were square with cone-shaped tops; 
some had flat tops; others had stones sticking out of their 
cones like feathers out of a hat. And, this Englishwoman was 
assured knowingly, each has its own significance. 

Apparently if you want good crops you put up one kind 
of post; if you want thriving cattle you put up another; and 


(she added) “ 


even the number of your children might be 


influenced by the shape of your gatepost.” 

One Northern farmer assured her that flat tops were lucky 
because the fairies could dance on them, especially if a dish 
of mashed potatoes were put on the top at Hallowe’en. 


Another farm 


r told her that he believed in having conical 


caps stuck with sharp stones. Why? Because even though 
they might be inconvenient for the fairies, the stones would 
ensure that the Devil couldn’t sit on top! 

I suspect that this trusting lady’s leg was being gently 
(and therefore chivalrously) pulled. Else she was being 


treated to genuine 


Planter-stock folklore. 


For somehow I 


don’t believe that these beliefs prevailed among the pre- 


Plantation inhabitants. 


Take It from a Painter 


LIAM RIORDAN 


[T is my business in life, as an artist, to study faces. It is 

also my lot in doting my job to know automatically what 
is in the mind that is behind the face, and I do not hesitate 
to say that there is no such thing as real beauty of face 


without beauty of mind. 


Dublin-born S1rR WILLIAM ORPEN (1878-1931 


A FATHER finds out what is meant by a spitting image when 


he tries to feed castor oil to his infant child. 


HISTORY OFF THE RECORD 


No. | of a new series 


“Go Off 
With You, 


Diarmuid,” 


Grumped 
Grainne 
DONN LEARY 


The Pursuit of Diarmuid and Grainne is one of the 
most famous of the old Irish tales. Grainne (pro- 
nounced Grawn-yeh) is the Irish Helen and Diarmuid 
the Irish Paris, with certain important differences in 
detail. Helen was a wife and Grainne a betrothed at 
the time of their respective elopements. Diarmuid was 
of greater stature and parts than Paris, and his 
romance was in no way aided by his prize-awarding 
capabilities. 

Fionn is, of course, the famous Fionn MacCool, the 
leader of the seven battalions of the Fianna, the earliest 
Irish standing army. His comrades never forgot 
Diarmuid, nor he them. Even Fionn wept when he en- 
compassed the death of the man who had stolen his 
fiancée, for Diarmuid was the beau-ideal of the men 
of the seven battalions. 

Cautionary note : So much for recorded legend. We 
must decline all responsibility for what follows! 


“‘“470OU have no idea,” said 
Diarmuid, “how great a 


Grainne gazed at him thought- 
fully. “ That will be the fourth 


relief it is to be shut of all these 
Association meetings and com- 
mittees and all the rest of it.” 


time you told me this morning 
what a great relief it was not to 
be bothered with the Fianna and 
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their outings and committees and 


minutes, or whatever you call 
them,” she remarked. “’Tis a 
funny thing about men_ that 


they're never happy until they 
have something to grumble about. 
Now if you hadn’t happened to 
be one of the federation repre- 
sentatives, you’d never have been 
invited to Fionn’s special table at 
the banquet, and you'd never 
have met me. Just think of it: 
we might never have noticed each 
other.” 

“You mean,” said Diarmuid, 
“ you might never have noticed 
me.” 

“Well, of course,” admitted 
Grainne, “a High King’s daugh- 
ter can’t very well help being 


noticed = 

“ Well, then, I might tell you,” 
commenced Diarmuid rather 
warmly 


“TI know, I know, to be sure,” 
said Grainne soothingly. “Don’t 
mind telling me now about that 
niece of Goll Mac Morna’s. I 
believe you suggested modestly 
that she fell for you at first sight.” 

“ She wasn’t the only one, then, 
unfortunately,” replied Diarmuid 
with some asperity. 

“And who else, might I in- 
quire?” Grainne glanced very 
coldly at the heart’s darling of 
the men of Ireland. Diarmuid 
quailed. “Oh, several others,” 
said he. “I can’t remember their 
names now, but let me tell you I 
could have made many a good 
comfortable match beside leaping 
around like a hare from one end 
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of the country to the other... . 
sleeping in draughty caves 

“ Think of the romance of it,” 
interjected Grainne. “ Sure there 
will be great poems made about 
the pair of us.” 

“Poetry is all very fine and 
large,” retorted Diarmuid. “ You 
can’t tell me anything about 
poetry. I used to compose songs 
myself in my spare time; that was 


before I started dodging Fionn 
around Ireland, . . .” 

“I suppose you’re going to 
blame me for your giving up 


poetry along with your committees 


and associations,” said Grainne 
angrily. 
“I’m not blaming anyone for 


anything,” answered Diarmuid. 
“°Tis too considerate I am. If I 
didn’t worry so much about other 
people’s feelings I might be better 
off this minute.” 

“T’m sorry I didn’t select a 
man anyway,” riposted Grainne, 
“besides going through all this 
discomfort with a fellow that’s 
afraid of a draught in a cave. Is it 
the wind whistling that frightens 
you ?” 

Diarmuid grew very red in the 
face. “’Twas yourself did the 
selecting anyway,” said he. 

Grainne, having no adequate 
response, began to weep. Diarmuid 
rubbed one foot against the other 
uncomfortably and continued his 
discourse, 

“And when I was writing 
songs,” said he, “ about being in 
love and about the sorrowfulness 
of the world and the troubles of 
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life and the healing powers of 
solitude and the comfort of the 
forest, I used to think I was a 
great fellow—and I knew nothing 
about it at all.” 

“And I suppose they used to 
clap you to the echo,” remarked 
Grainne scornfully. 

“They used so,” replied 
Diarmuid, “ for they knew nothing 
about it themselves, and much 
the same as myself they used to 
be very mad with Conan Maol 
when he’d give a short laugh and 
say, ‘I'd like to hear one of you 
boys talking about love and pas- 
sion when he’s been married as 
long as I have. When you have to 
pay for staying out a bit late by 
listening to a full history of your 
past sins and misdemeanours to 
say nothing of reproaches that 
such-a-one’s wife has a new gold 
bracelet but that of course some 
people have everything that’s 
going, and other people are only 
wanted to keep the home-fires 
burning and have food ready at 
any hour of the day or night— 
they needn’t be expecting any 
thanks, no gadding about for them 
—not of course that they wanted 
to, but still they might have been 
asked—boys, says he, when ye 
have a while of that ye won’t be 
having much singing about being 
taken in the golden net of her 
golden curls. You'll be in the 
net all right.’” 

“Well, Diarmuid,” murmured 
Grainne in her most coaxing voice, 
“you can’t say I ever got on to 
you for staying out a bit late 
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GRUMPED 


GRAINNE 19 


“What number did he say for the 
spot prize, Maggie?” 
Dublin Opinion 


having a few pints or two.” 

“How could you?” = said 
Diarmuid. ““ What chance had I, 
and everyone afraid to have a 
drink with me for fearing of bring- 
ing Fionn down on him ? ’Tis a 
wicked time since I had a drink,” 
he added sadly. 

Grainne jumped to her feet in 
exasperation. “Tis a literal fact,” 
said she, “that men never think 
of anything but their stomachs, 
eating and drinking and—~~” 

“I never notice yourself so keen 
about fasting either,” countered 
Diarmuid. 

“You don’t expect me to starve 
do you?” asked Grainne. 

“ Well, I do not,” said Diarmuid, 
“ but whenever a man devotes any 
consideration to his victuals his 
stomach is thrown in his face, as 
you might say, right away.” 
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“ That’s the crooked logic,” said 
Grainne scornfully. “Talk of 
women being irrational. I never 
met a man yet but he made a 
virtue of doing something he 
wanted to do, If it’s hunting, he 
wouldn’t spend half his time at it 
only there are hungry mouths to 
be fed at home, and men must 
work while women weep. And of 
course no man ever went on a 
committee yet to advertise him- 
self, or be on nodding terms with 
the big people, or make out a few 
banquets. In fact ”"—she 
cast an accusing glance at 
Diarmuid, who maintained a 
nervous silence—‘* when you were 
talking to Oscar and Ojisin the 
time we were caught in the rath, 
twouldn’t surprise me if you threw 
the blame of the whole business 
on me. I can imagine you saying, 
‘Well, of course, the girl more or 
put it up to me, and I 
wouldn’t refuse the creature.’ No 
man would.” 

“ Sneak,” cried Diarmuid. “You 
were cavesdropping.” 

“Ha, ha! you did!” said 
Grainne. “I might have known. 
Do you mean to tell me you said 
that to them ?” 

“What would put a thing like 
that into my head?” inquired 
Diarmuid. 


cheap 


less 


‘I often heard of making a 
virtue of necessity,” continued 
Grainne snappishly, though she 
refrained from extorting a direct 
answer from her lover, “ but it 
takes men to make a virtue of 
suiting themselves. you'd 


And 
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think by them that they never 
did suit themselves except at con- 
siderable personal inconvenience. 
Would you be so weak-kneed as 
to run away with me if you didn’t 
want to? ” 

“How many more would risk 
it but myself?” inquired 
Diarmuid. 

“And did I risk nothing ?” 
asked Grainne. “What do you 
think my father would do to me 
if he could lay hands on me ? I 
might be comfortable in Tara 
this very minute and sleeping on 
silk, instead of touring the country 
with a stroller, and nothing to lie 
on but an armful of damp ferns.” 

“You made your bed and you 
must lie on it,” was Diarmuid’s 
sententious retort. 


“Don’t be indelicate,” said 
Grainne severely. 

“Well, who started talking 
about———” 

“If I hadn’t had compassion 


on a stroller,” interrupted Grainne, 
hurriedly, “I wouldn’t be waiting 
here for a bite to eat from a man 
that’s too lazy to snare a rabbit.” 
“ If I’m a stroller itself,” replied 
Diarmuid heatedly, “Id like to 
know who set me tramping.” 
“You and your God of Youth,” 
said Grainne. “I suppose that’s 
more of your youthful poetry.” 


“Well I declare to > com- 
menced Diarmuid, 
“Yes,” interjected Grainne, 


“and if hints weren’t lost on you 
completely you’d have half the 
wood ransacked for a meal by this 
instead of sitting there warming 
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your back in the sun and giving 
lip out of you.” 

“You know well I am waiting 
for my shirt.” 

“ Well, what’s wrong with it?” 
remarked Grainne in an off-hand 
manner. 

“°Tis hardly dry yet since you 
washed it.” 

“My good man,” said Grainne, 
“far from washing I was reared, 
I'd have you know.” 

“I don’t care where you were 
reared,” was the furious response. 

“Tis a laundress you want and 
not a_ king’s daughter,” was 
Grainne’s placatory contribution. 

“I might have known,” said 
Diarmuid bitterly, “that one with 
that much talk wouldn’t have 
much besides. If ever I get back 
to the seven battalions, let me 
catch a young fellow eloping and 
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P'll give him fair warning. Go off 
now ” (in a minatory voice) “ and 
wash my shirt at once, If you’re 
a* High King’s daughter you’re a 
stroller’s wife, and even a stroller 
must have a change of linen an 
odd time.” 

“°Tis weak with the hunger I 
am,” moaned Grainne. “And sure, 
Diarmuid darling, if I washed it 
now "twould never be dry in time. 
Tis late in the day and ’twould 
be damp and you putting it on.” 

“TI suppose it would,” came the 
grudging admission. 

“Go off now with you,” said 
Grainne, “and sacrifice yourself 
in the interest of your tummy and 
mine, for you have the most 
gallant and utilitarian reasons for 
going hunting, and what more 
could man want for doing the 
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thing nearest his heart ? 


A priest seeking to illustrate the point that a wise provi- 
dence knows who grows best in the sunlight and who 
needs the protection of shade, explained: “ You know that 
you plant roses in the sun, but if you want your fuchsias to 
grow they must be kept in a shady nook.” 
A woman sought him out following the service and 
gushed: “ Father, you don’t know how much your sermon 


helped me.” 


Che good father’s heart glowed, until the woman added: 
“IT never did realise before just what was the matter with 


ny fuchsias.” 


‘THERE is only one way to defy. Time; and that ts to have 
young ideas, which may always be trusted to find youth- 


ful and vivid expression, 


BERNARD SHAW 


feasts with Carew 
Lalor looks ahead 


iT 


Yapmencton's countersign “ Patrick and Sheila” . . . D’Aguila 

Wesley in lreland 

. . Highwayman wields the caman 
makes his presence felt 


HAPPENED THIS MONTH 


. » James Fintan 
Griffith 


Fruits from Spain 
sr. PATRICK APART, MARCH 17, 

1601, was in one small respect a 
day to be celebrated in Ireland: 
Don Juan D’Aguila, that great 
bumbler, had returned to Spain. 

D’ Aguila was an adventurer who 
was released from gaol to take over 
command of the Spanish expedition 
to Ireland. The moment he 
appeared on the scene everything 
possible went wrong. 

At least 2,000 of the Spaniards 
who should have sailed were left 
behind, and ships containing both 


munitions and supplies turned 
back. 

Finally, when Kinsale (County 
Cork) was reached, the seaports 


there were not properly fortified. It 
must have been obvious to many 
observers even then that Kinsale 
was a disastrous choice. The chief- 
tains and fighting men of the North 
had to traverse the entire length of 
the country, and they were harried 


by the British every step of the 
way. 

When O'Neill and O’Donnell 
reached Kinsale they found in 
D’Aguila an arrogant, impatient 
man, convinced that his own 


soldiers were much better fighting 


men than the Irish—in spite of all 
evidence to the contrary. 

Treachery followed disaster, and 
D’Aguila spent his time before 
leaving Ireland feasting with the 
English General Carew. D’Aguila is 
said to have sent Carew a present 
of fruits from Spain, and to have 
received in return an assurance of 
the latter’s esteem for the 
Spaniard’s “ qualities, honour and 
merit ”. 


Washington’s Proclamation 
“THE SIGN IS TO BE ‘SAINT’. 

The countersign ‘ Patrick and 
Sheila’. All fatigue and working 
parties shall cease tomorrow, tradi- 
tional Irish hcliday.” 


The holiday was St. Patrick’s 
Day. Those instructions were 
issued on March 16, 1780, by 


General George Washington from 
his military headquarters in Morris- 
town, New Jersey. 

Here is another quotaticn from 
the same _ proclamation: “The 
General congratulates the army on 
the very interesting proceedings of 
the Parliament of Ireland, since 
they appear calculated to remove 
those heavy and tyrannical oppres- 
sions on their trade, and to restore 
to a | people 


brave and generous 
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their ancient Rights and Freedoms, 
and by their operation to promote 
the cause of America.” 

No wonder Sir Edward Newen- 
ham, a member of the Irish Parlia- 
ment at that time and a friend of 
Washington (he corresponded with 
him), and a patriot in his own light, 
erected at Raheny, Dublin, the first 
monument ever to the Father of 
American Freedom. 


He Called Them Folly 
So MANY PEOPLE COULD NOT 
believe the news: John Wesley, 


the famous preacher with the long 
white locks and piercing eyes, had 


passed away in his 88th year on 
March 2, 1791 
Wesley came to Ireland on no 


fewer than forty-two occasions, but 
despite his eloquent preaching he 


made comparatively few converts 
ameng the mass of the people. 
Not so in England. There Wesley 
was almost a national figure, and 
head of a powerful sect. Methodist 
churches were being opened day 
after day, in spite of all that the 


the Established Church 
could say against Wesley and his 
teachings. 

He was convinced of the felly of 
the penal laws, then operating in 
Ireland, and was in favour of their 
removal. 


leaders of 


Advanced for His Time 
AMES FINTAN LALOR, BORN ON 
March 10, 1810, was socially and 

politically many years in advance 

of his time. He was an advocate of 
physical force and complete inde- 
pendence—and the Ireland that he 
saw in his dreams was a state in 


which the land wculd be divided up 
among the people, and in which the 
industrialists and the workers 
would be of equal concern to the 
Government. 

He organised a rent strike, which 
was supported by John Mitchel— 
even if it met with Gavan Duffy’s 
disapproval—and was regarded as 
being at least thirty years ahead of 
Michael Davitt in his endeavour to 
form a Land League. 

It is difficult to assess how much 
modern Ireland owes to the writings 


—constructive, intense, and pas- 
sionate — of this short-sighted, 
hunch-backed man from Tinakill, 
Laois. But it is certain that these 


same writings influenced everyone 
from Michael Davitt to James 
Connolly. 

Lalor voiced his deep concern 
with. the social and political order 
of things in his writings, over and 
over again. 


They Came to Stare 
WILLIAM CROTTY, THE HIGHWAY- 
man, and his confederate peered 
through the window of the cabin 
at the man inside who was con- 
tentedly munching a meal and 
blissfully unaware of being scrutin- 
ised, Potatoes were an important 
item of that meal, which was 
destined to remain unfinished. 


“T’ll wager that I can put a 
bullet threugh that man’s mouth 
before he lifts another piece of 


potato to it,” said the highwayman 


—and straightway won his cruel 
bet. 
The heights of the Comeragh 


Mountains were well known to this 
desperate man, for there he would 
run to earth in some damp cave 
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when the chase became too hot. But 
on many occasions he was bold 
enough to join a game of hurling at 
a country fair, or demand hospi- 
tality at the door of a farmhouse— 
and very few people refused him. 

His name was said to be a terror 
in half a dozen counties, and when 
he was executed—in Waterford, on 
March 18, 1742—people came from 
afar to gaze on his head when it 
was spiked on the gaol gate. 


His Life’s Work 
[N 1898, THE CENTENARY OF THE 
1798 Rising, Arthur Griffith re- 
turned from the Rand, South 
Africa, and set about preparing 
what was to become his life’s work 
—The United Irishman. 
The first 


issue appeared on 


Strange Blinking Fact . . 
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March 3 of the following year, and 
soon readers—and political enemies 
—realised that this was not just 
another addition to the ineffective 
political Press of the day. This was 
patriotic journalism at its very best. 

Under the gifted leadership of the 
editor, the paper’s distinguished 
group of contributors—W. B. Yeats, 
George Russell (A2), Douglas Hyde, 
James Stephens, Seamus O’Sullivan, 
to name but a few—expressed again 
and again the aims and aspirations 
of the great majority of the Irish 
people 

Padraic Colum’s _recently-pub- 
biography of Arthur Griffith 
luring mcnument to its 


D 


lished 


lf-effacing subject. 


rowne 


n, Dublin. 30s 
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(CAN you drive a car with your eyes shut? You can and 
you do. The ordinary reflex of your eyelids which y 


unconsciously make to lubricate your 


eyeballs lasts between 


one-eighth and one-half of a second. You call it blinking. 
The most keen-eyed person who thinks he is looking con- 
tinuously at a moving object does not in fact see anything 


for a fifth of the time. A 


thirty and forty miles an hour is int 
cent. of the time he 


40 per 


motorist 


travelling at between 
rmittently blind for 


is travelling. This may be a 


cause of many unexplained accident 


Many a referee at a 


football 


match may have 


uncon- 


sciously deserved the vociferous protests of the spectators: 


his blinks may have temporarily blinded him to 


what 


actually happened on the field and led him to give a wrong 


decision. 


M.L. 


“Wuat you need on your holiday,” runs an advert., “is a 
watch that is really shock-resistant.” 
Our trouble is after the holiday, when we need one that’s 


hock-resistant. 


Will an Irish roar acclaim 
this year’s Grand National 
winner ? 


It’s the World’s 
Greatest 


Steeplechase 


DENIS C. LOONEY 


T around three in the afternoon 
of a Saturday in late March, 
the most renowned steeplechase 
horse race in the world, the Aintree 
Grand National, will be contested. 
The usual huge field of ex- 
perienced jumpers will set out on 
their 4 miles and 856 yards 
journey with a full-speed cavalry 
charge into the first of thirty 
obstacles to be surmounted. Some 
nine or ten minutes later only a 
handful of tired but gallant animals 
will have survived the final fence, 
to fight out the finish up the long 
494 yards run-in. Another name— 
the winner’s—will be carved in- 
delibly in the annals of horseracing 
history. 

Will the name this year be that 
of an Irish-trained horse to increase 
our total of post-war successes to 
six? Or, failing this, will there be 
the consolation of yet another 
triumph for Irish breeding (in a 
cross-Channel winner) to add to 


our already long list of Irish-bred 
successes? Probably. 

As a_ spectacle the Grand 
National has few equals, abound- 
ing in thrills, spills, excitement, 
colour, glorious uncertainty. It is a 
moving sight to follow the long 
wall of horses and brightly-silked, 
impassive-faced riders from the 
starting point past fence after 
fence, with thundering hooves and 
the loud impact of feet and bodies 
against obstacles . . . galloping . . . 


leapin . tangling . . . falling 
without ceremony or climax ... 
dwindling, ever dwindling, until 


the remaining few, tired, slow- 
moving, widely strung out, are 
safely past the post accompanied 
by a storm of cheering. 
Remember last year? Thirty- 
four started out, bobbing and 
jumping, ramming and ploughing, 
fumbling and stumbling over the 
formidable fences, each obstacle 
claiming and reducing, Becher’s 


Brook alone bringing down the big 
total of fourteen, until thirty falls 
and thirty obstacles later (described 
by Tony Power as ten finutes of 
“blood, sweat, and catastrophe ”) 
only four remained on their feet— 
the winner, Oxo, who nearly threw 
away his glory by blundering at the 
last fence; the runner-up Wynd- 
burgh, whose rider performed a 
wonderful feat of horsemanship by 
guiding his mount safely over the 
last eight fences without the aid 
of stirrups; our own Mr. What, 
who was mastered only at the very 
end despite losing a shoe; and the 
gallant Tiberetta, beaten out of 
sight but safely around, living up 
to her name as the mare who re- 
fuses to fall. 

As a result of the wholesale 
destruction in this event, the 
N.S.P.C.A. made such strenuous 
representations to have the course 
modified, that the British Home 
Secretary will make a personal 
observation of this year’s race. 

No event on the racing calendar 
has more appeal for the Irish people 
than the Grand National. Even 
men and women who as a rule 
never bet have a flutter. Never is it 
more difficult to purchase a daily 
paper or is the family one more 
coveted. Never do we back as many 
horses in the same race or get such 
numerous hot tips. Pale and 
nervous we listen to the broadcast, 
are subjected to an almost in- 
tolerable anxiety throughout, ex- 
perience the sickening dismay of 
crashed hopes; but never, for the 
lucky few, is the thrill of winning 
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more sweet than after the length 
and destruction, terrors and excite- 
ment of the Grand National. 

What does it take, to win a 
Grand National? Experts estimate 
it is a seven-to-one chance against 
a horse completing the double- 
circuit course with sixteen fences 
to be jumped first time around and 
fourteen on the final circuit, Of 
these jumps, Becher’s with its long 
drop on the far side, the Canal 
Turn which must be taken on a 
tricky bend, and _ Valentine’s 
(which, like Becher’s, has a five 
and a half foot brook across it) 
are the most famous and hazardous. 

But the tough, yet fair fences are 
not alone responsible for the few 
finishers. The large tightly-packed 
field and hectic speed contribute in 
no small measure, by way of mélées 
and obstruction around the fences; 
riders are umseated, animals 
brought down, unsighted when 
attempting to jump, and pulled up 
out of the race. 

In addition to the expert jump- 
ing ability, unlimited stamina, 
intelligence, and courage essential 
in a potential Grand National 
winner—and the extreme good luck 
of a clear passage throughout—a 
little extra is demanded in the way 
of acceleration towards the finish 
to enable a horse to wind up at the 
head of the half-dozen or so 
finishers. 

The Grand National completely 
dominates the jumping season, and 
though the season extends to May, 
the glamour is lost once the 
National has been raced in late 
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March. The Irish Hospita!s Trust 


Ltd., donate £5,000 annually to 
the prize money and run one of 


their international sweepstake 
draws on the race. The film 
of the race is a major cinema 


attraction. During the weeks pre- 
ceding it receives almost as much 
newspaper space as the inter- 
national situation or even con- 
temporary wars, and the result of 
the race merits a splash on the 
front pages. As a betting medium 
it is especially attractive, for the 
luck element plays such an im- 
portant part that it is truly “ any- 
body’s race ” and the prices offered 
are more generous than usual. 

To win the National has been 
the ambition and dream of many. 
Both Lord Bicester and J. V. 
Rank spent a lifetime trying and 
died without realising it. Mr. Rank 
must be considered unlucky. The 
war robbed his Prince Regent of a 
crack at the race when the great 
‘chaser was in his prime, and his 
Early Mist, sold after his death to 
Mr. J. H. Griffin, won the race in 
1953 for his new owner. 

The National has been won by 
the fashionable and unfashionable 
bred horse, competed for by horses 
who have ploughed the land, 
laboured under carts, shepherded 
sheep, hunted around the roads 
and fields of their local country- 
side, often with women as their 
pilots, and changed hands just for 
the taking or for as little as a five- 
pound note. 

In 1928 a hundred-to-one out- 
sider Tipperary Tim, ridden by a 
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NEVER RUNS 
HERE is a point worth re- 
membering: the sage belief 

of many trainers that a horse 
better than 


BETTER 


never runs in his 
“ first’ National. 
After that, he 
much about the course to be as 
keen as he used to be. 


D. Batchelor 


knows too 


practising solicitor, finished alone. 
Moifaa came from New Zealand 
to compete, was shipwrecked, 
swam ashore to safety and proved 
he was nothing the worse of his 
ordeal by winning the race shortly 
afterwards. It is eighty-nine years 
since a grey won it. The youngest 
rider to succeed was seventeen- 
year-old Bruce Hobbs on the 
American horse Battleship. He was 
fortunate to win, for at one stage 
he was almost unseated until 
another jockey, passing, pulled him 
by the seat of the pants back into 
the saddle. 

The most popular and successful 
Aintree performer in post-war 
years must be the Irish horse 
Royal Tan. He was second in 1951, 
fell at the last fence in 1952, won 
in 1954, and was third in 1956. A 
blunder at the last fence probably 
cost him the race in ’§1, and his 
last fence fall the following year 
deprived him of at least a place. 

In 1956 the British royalty- 
owned Devon Loch had the race 
at his mercy with all challengers 
beaten, only to fall unaccountably 


on the flat a few hundred yards 
from the winning post, allowing 
E.S.B. to race home the luckiest 
winner ever. Sundew led for the 
whole 44 miles in 1957, made 
several bad blunders, jumped the 
last four or five fences awkwardly 
and was so tired over the last half- 
mile that his rider could hardly 
credit nobody was passing him. In 
1958 Mr. What stumbled at the 
last fence when well ahead of the 
rest, but made a startling recovery 
and raced farther away from his 
rivals; last year it subjected Oxo 
to a similar scare. 

Ireland is famous for the 
‘chasers she breeds and our record 
in the Grand National manifests 
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our superiority in this field. Since 
the war almost all the fourteen 
winners were Irish-bred. Eight 
were ridden by Irish-born riders. 
Five were Irish-trained: Caughoo 
(1947), Early Mist (1953), Royal 
Tan (1954), Quare Times (1955) 
and Mr. What ‘(1958). Brilliant 
Irish trainer Vincent O’Brien set 
up an Aintree record by saddling 
three winners in a row (’53-’54- 
55). The only two riders to 
complete post-war doubles were 
Irishmen Arthur Thompson and 
Brian Marshall. 

Let’s hope that an Irish roar will 
be greeting the leader of the re- 
maining few in this year’s Grand 
National! 


More than 1,000 years ago some unknown chronicler 
laboured to build a perfect beauty in rhyme in honour 


of Etain the Fair: 


“Now the High King of Ireland was going over the 
green of Bri Leith, and he saw, at the side of a well, a 
woman with a bright comb of gold and silver, and she was 
washing in a silver basin, having four golden birds on it, 
and little bright purple stones set in the rim. 

“ She had on her a dress of green silk . . . and the sunlight 


falling on her hair was like the yellow flags in summer, or 
like the red gold after it has been rubbed. Her soft hands 
were as white as the snow of a single night, her eyes as blue 
as any blue flower, and her lips as red as the berries of the 
rowan tree, and her body as white as the foam of a wave. 

“The bright light of the moon was in her face, and the 
highness of pride in her eyebrows, the light of wooing in her 
eyes, and when she walked she had the step that was steady 
and even like the walk of a queen.” 

What brightness has left the earth! And what relish of 
glad colour and the pride of life! 

OLIVER ST. JOHN GOGARTY 
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A TWINGE of conscience is a glimpse of God. P.U. 
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enw x@ ~=member? 


What ! Never went to a 
“ follier-up” and yelled 
“ Come on the Chap” ? 


My Film 
Heroes of 
Yesterday 


JOHN J. DUNNE 


CANNOT help feeling that 

Saturday and Sunday cinema 
matinées are tame affairs com- 
pared with the rip-roaring adven- 
ture we had in the days when we 
were very young and the Silver 
Screen itself, indeed, was not 
much older. 

Today’s youngsters find much 
of their week’s ration of entertain- 
ment in their own homes, and I 
am aware that they have estab- 
lished their own hierarchy of 
heroes on the TV screen; for 
even to my out-of-date conscious- 
ness have filtered such names as 
Crackerjack, Wells Fargo and the 
Lone Ranger. 

It is gratifying, somehow, to 
see that at least two of these pro- 
grammes have been stolen by 
Telly from the cinema. 


For, in the old days re- 


. . the Wells Fargo, 
dust-covered and bullet-spattered, 
rattled us along endless trails of 
adventure, while we plunged side 
by side with the dauntless Lone 
Ranger into many a smoky 
Western saloon with  six-guns 
blazing justice for the town’s bad- 
men. 

But all that was in the days 
before Cinemascope or Todd-AO, 
before stereophonic sound, even 
before technicolour itself, and we 
joined our heroes every week (or 
~as often as we were let) in the 
small, dim cinemas of the ’twen- 
ties and ‘thirties, before the 
“ super cinema ” ushered in a new 
architecture in pastel-shading, 
streamlining and neon. 


To Dubliners who did their 
boyhood picture-going in the 
twenties and ‘thirties, the era 


must recall nostalgic memories of 
such houses as the Grand 
Central, with its elaborate pave- 
ment canopy, the old Carlton, the 
little Sackville, the Mary Street 
(colloquially, the “ Mare-o”’) and 
Talbot Street’s Masterpiece. 
They must remember, too, the 
wood-panelled walls of the snug 
Grafton, the quay-side Corinthian 
(fondly called “The Corral,” be- 
cause it was always a certainty in 
those days for a good Western) 
and that inimitable Dublin ren- 
dezvous that vanished when the 
modern Ambassador arose from 
the beloved Rotunda or “ Roto” 
But that was long ago—dista1t 
enough for the names that were 
household words then to be 
greeted with supercilious disin- 
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terest from the sophisticated 
Telly fans crowded into the sit- 
tingroom. 

Try it out. Mention Hoot 
Gibson (“Had he a space-ship, 
Daddy?”) or Ken Maynard 
(“Bet he couldn’t out-draw ithe 


” 


Lone Ranger”) while even the 
once-honoured name of Tom Mix 
is greeted with the bored tolerance 
you might get if you started to 
speak of Goldilocks to young tele- 
vision fans. 

On such occasions I feel like 
reciting Noel Purcell’s popular 
recitation, “ I’m the Oldest Man in 
Ireland,” and demanding to know 
if there is anyone else still alive 
who remembers Hoot Gibson, 
Tom Mix, Ken Maynard, Buck 
Jones, Tim McCoy and a host of 
others who were the heroes of an 
earlier generation. 

With their wide sombreros tilted 
over their sun-bronzed foreheads 
(although the bronze, in those 
days, was left to your imagina- 
tion) these heroes of yesterday 
brought the breath of adventure 
into our young lives, and their 
very names stood for all the 
romance and high deeds of the 
prairies of Wyoming, Arizona, 
Oregon and all points west. 

Even the horses they rode were 
as familiar to us as the family cat 
or dog, and just as famous as their 
masters. Tim McCoy had 
“ Silver,” Tom Mix had “ Tony ” 
and Ken Maynard “ Tarzan ”. 
Remember? 

It was a great life “out West” 
in those days. The sheep men 
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were being driven off by the 
cattle men, or rustlers were play- 
ing havoc with the stocks of the 
Crazy L Ranch, or the Stage was 
thundering through to Tomb- 
stone with outlaws in hot pursuit. 

But, always, you could bet your 
most prized series of cigarette 
pictures that, at the last moment, 
the hero—or “chap”, as we 
called him—would come riding in 
to save the situation. 

The extent of the popularity of 
our Western heroes of yesterday 
(and the dividends our matinée 
fourpences paid them) may be 
gauged by a glance at Tom Mix’s 
wardrobe in his heyday. 

To begin with, he had about 
150 riding outfits, each costing 
about £20. He had about 100 
broad-rimmed sombreros, each 
one specially made for him and 
costing from {10 to £15 per hat. 
He had twenty horses (including 
“ Tony”) and three grooms to 
look after them, not to mention 
about fifteen cowboys. 

Mix owned twenty-five of the 
elaborate saddles and bridles he 
showed off to such good effect in 
those early Western epics, and 
each one was valued at anything 
from £300 to £500. 

But although the West supplied 
us with our best-loved heroes, we 
had other favourites who were the 
cause of our week-long enthusias- 
tic anticipation of Saturday after- 
noon and two and a half hours 
of delight in the comfortable dim- 
ness of our homely local. 


Top of the comedy poll unm 
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questionably was the team of 
Laurel and Hardy, and, to those 
of us wha have fond boyhood 
memories of this irresistible pair, 
it is saddening to know that the 
survivor of the team, Stan Laurel, 
today sits in his seaside Cali- 
fornian home, as he puts it him- 
self, “growing old gracefully ”. 

Across the years we who re- 
member must salute a gallant pair 
who supplied most of the laugh- 
ter of the nineteen-thirties. 

A premier attraction of our 
boyhood ffilm-going was the 
Saturday afternoon serial—sorry, 
“ follier-up ”. 

Does anybody else remember a 


No 


The Young Lady Said 


serial called The Chinatown 
Mystery? I don’t remember what 
company made it (in those days, 
who cared?) or even who its stars 
were, but it packed our local for 
twelve exciting weeks when the 
days between the Saturdays were 
agonies of suspense and im- 
patience. 

And is there anybody left who 
went, week by week, to see other 
hits of that distant “ follier-ups ” 
era, such as Lloyd of the C.I.D., 
The Jungle Mystery and The 
Perils of Pauline? 

It’s a long time ago, so don’t 
admit it if you did—at least not 
to the kids at the television set. 


[N the spring, the young civil servant’s fancy lightly turned 
to thoughts of love. Having given the matter “due con- 
sideration” and “taken cognisance of all the relevant 


factors”, coming up towards Easter he “ took the necessary 
steps” towards his objective, and “ made representations ” 
to an attractive colleague with “ an ultimate view ” to marry- 
ing her. 

When she said “ No”, very loud and clear, he collapsed 
in an old-fashioned faint. 

“This is indeed love,” said the lady—* genuine, old- 
time swooning stuff,” and she threw a vase of flowers over 
him to revive him. “ Dearest Higher Executive,” she asked 
when he came to, “ what happened you?” 

“A decision!” he murmured, still slightly shocked. “A 
decision! It’s the first time I got one since I joined the Civil 
Service!” 


Success Will Come 

(COURAGE is the surest ingredient for success. If you have 
the courage never to accept defeat, courage to do what 

you feel is nght, courage to keep going even if the crowd 

ts against you, success will come as a matter of course. 


Dr. W. C. A. 


A beautiful country, inhabited by 
a highly civilised people .... 


What I Saw in Japan 


JAMES GORMAN 


— purpose of my trip to 
Japan was to attend in Tokyo 
the 15th Annual General Meeting 
of I.A.T.A., the world Parliament 
of commercial aviation, to which 
I was one of the two Aer Lingus 
Irish Air Lines) delegates. Of the 
various routes I chose the Far 
Eastern, which enabled me to 
make the complete circuit of the 
world totalling 22,000 miles. 

At Shannon I joined Pan 
American round-the-world flight 
No. 2, which I was not to leave 
until I reached Tokyo—10,000 
miles or more away. The route 
was  Shannon-London-Brussels- 
Frankfurt - Istanbul -Ankara-Tehe- 
ran-Karachi - Bangkok - Hongkong 
and Tokyo. 

Tokyo is the biggest city in the 
world, with a population of 9 
million, The main streets are 
wide, but the surface is bad and 
the traffic frightening. Rush-hour 
in Tokyo is worse than anything 
I have seen elsewhere. Tokyo has 
what is claimed to be the highest 
building in the world—their TV 
tower: it is the shape of the 
Eiffel Tower, but considerably 


taller. 


Condensed from a talk given at the Rotary Club, Dublin 


Very littl English is spoken 
and it is hard to make oneself 
understood by taxi drivers. The 
people give the impression of 
being very gentle, courteous and 
polite. They are clean in person, 
literate and artistic. The courtesy 
and service in hotels and shops 
have to be experienced to be 
believed. 

A feature of social life in Japan 
is the bow as a form of salutation. 
Women always bow lower than 
men, and a person of inferior 
social status bows lowest. To 
observe two Japanese housewives 
saying goodbye in the street, or 
to see people leaving on a journey, 
is to make one wonder if they 
will ever stop bowing. The bows 
get longer and longer, lower and 
lower, 

Tokyo is highly Westernised, 
but about half of the population 
wear traditional Japanese dress, 
particularly on holidays and social 
occasions. A feature of Tokyo is 
the large number of department 
stores, well appointed, well lit, 
with as big a variety of goods as 
would be found in Maceys .or 
Gimbals in New York. 
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begin to understand the Japanese mentality and to penetrate 
s mind it is essential to grasp to its uttermost significance 


this fact: the Japanese are convinced—they are even more than 
convinced, they “ know "—that they are descended from the gods ; 


and, further, they “ know ” 
that can make this claim. 
in their divine right has 
unbelievable conceit 
To 


divided into three sections 


the minds of 


given 


that they are the only race on earth 
It is part of their creed, it is the faith, 
the accepted fact of nearly 90 million human beings. 


This faith 


them a tremendous, almost 


in themselves. 
the Japanese the peoples of the earth are 
First 
hemselves, the Children of the Gods ; next come the “ barbarians’ 


and superior to all others, are 


which include the yellow and white races of the rest of the world ; 


and last are the “ Korumba”, 


One of the biggest public build- 
ings is what I am sure was once 
called the War Department. It is 
now called the Ministry of Self- 
Defence. 

I was impressed by a visit to a 
music-hall show called The 
Autumn Dances, performed in a 
large theatre about the size of 
Dublin’s Theatre Royal, but with 
a much wider stage. In this a 
range of performances varying 
from traditional Japanese acts, 
complete with dragons, witches 
and devils through modern ballet 
to rock ’n’ roll, were performed 
by an all-girl cast from the pro- 
fessional acting and dancing 
schools attached to the theatre. It 
was as sophisticated and as 
efficient as one could hope to see. 

A grand Gala Ball was held in 
the enormous Taiikukan Hall, 
which has balconies on three sides 
and a very large stage. On the 
Stage were two bands and there 


consisting of the peoples of India 
and Ceylon and all negroes and black races. 
Professor Taid O’Conroy, “ The Menace of Japan” 


spn pnbatapadaiapadniainiaiupsiab<puiees)= 
was a non-stop succession of acts 
and songs which went on through- 
out the night. 

One of the beautiful features of 
the hotels and restaurants was the 
flower arrangements and the 
miniature indoor Japanese gardens 
—in a corner or in an alcove. 

The day before the conference 
started, we went to see the Con- 
vent of the Sacred Heart nuns in 
Tokyo—the International Univer- 
sity where the Crown Princess 
was educated. There is now a 
long waiting list of socialites’ 
daughters anxious to be enrolled. 

We met a little, frail-looking 
nun, Mother Maher, who had 
been interned by the Japanese 
during the war. She was given a 
label which designated her a 
“British subject”. Mother Maher 
kicked up a big fuss over this; she 
insisted she was an Irish, not a 
British, subject. 

The camp Commandant said he 
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could not understand the fuss, 
as British and Irish were the same. 
Mother Maher said they were any- 
thing but the same and, further, 
she could not live a lie, so she 
covered over her British badge 
with the designation “ Irish”. 
After several weeks she was told to 
write out the history of Ireland to 
prove what she had said. 

She sat down to her typewriter 
and laboriously typed out, in 
Japanese, the story of her country 

the Battle of Clontarf, Oliver 
Cromwell, and all that. She 
handed in her essay, a week 
passed, and then she was in- 
structed to write out five more 
copies. Then one day she was sud- 
denly released from captivity. 

The delegates had time to go 
on a one-day excursion to Nikko 
National Park, about 90 miles 
north-east of Tokyo, This com- 
bines the natural beauty of moun- 
tains, lakes and waterfalls with 
the artistic beauty of the Buddhist 
Shinto Toshogu Shrine which 
dates back to the 1660s. The 
architecture, sculpture and paint 
ing of this group of buildings 
blend together to make it an 
outstanding cultural monument. 

The trip to Nikko and back 
was by narrow-gauge electric 
train—clean, fast and comfortable. 
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The courier on the train apolo- 
gised on the return journey 
because we would be thirty 
seconds late on arrival in Tokyo! 

The journey gave me a chance 
of seeing the natural and man- 
made beauty of the country. Large, 
crowded industrial areas with 
little houses stuck into every hole 
and corner gave way to suburban 
housing estates which in turn 
gave way to intensively cultivated 
countryside. Most of the farm- 
houses were small, but they gave 
the impression of symmetry and 
taste. Even trestles on which the 
rice strong was hung to dry 
seemed to be built with an cye 
to beauty rather than utility 

My general impressions of Japan 
—limited to the Tokyo area— 
were that this was a_ beautiful 
country, inhabited by highly 
civilised people: polite, literate 
and spotlessly clean in their 
person and in their homes 

At the closing session of the 
General Meeting I was able to 
renew the invitation, which had 
been extended the previous year, 
to hold the 1962 Annual General 
Meeting in Dublin. It was 
accepted with acclamation—a sure 
indication of the esteem in which 
Ireland and her national air 
transport company are held. 
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QNE good thing about telling the truth ts that you don't 
have to remember what you said. 


SOMEONE has worked out that the average family now 


consists of 3.1 people 


The point one, we presume, is father. 
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Above the pretty and the beautiful, there is the final allure 
that outshines biological beauty .... 


THE 
PATRICK 


\NLY a few years ago, if you 
were to stroll on a warm day 
along the southern side of Picca- 
dilly, you might see a very old 
lady walking slowly along the 
pavement. She would be leaning 
on the arm of a female companion, 
and would pause to inspect the 
windows of the two best grocers’ 
shops in the world and then move 
on with a sort of vague determin- 
ation, and you would be certain to 
turn to look at her again. She 
seemed to dress rather casually in 
pale-brown silk. Her hair was piled 
on her head and she was so beauti- 
ful that you could not remember 
what she looked like. 
She owned a preposterous hotel 
a block or so away where those 
guests who could force their way 
in were bullied and charged at 
will. They would sit in her parlour 
paying for the champagne that she 
ordered in their names and listen- 
ing to inaccurate scandals about 
their fathers and uncles and 
answering to names that had never 
been theirs. It was said that she 
had started as a cook to King 
Edward VII. But whoever she had 
been, when she died a large num- 
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ber of old and middle-aged 
Englishmen thought that their 
country had suddenly grown a 


colder, older place. 

I never knew Mrs. Lewis and 
only once sat for threequarters of 
an hour silent in her parlour. But 
what is for certain is that she was 
one of those few and not neces- 
sarily fortunate women who have 
the quality that finally fascinates 
and captures a man, a ¥.ality that 
need offer no reward and can yet 
command the contented deference 
of a lifetime, that can captivate 
other women too: that final allure 
that is akin to genius. 

Everyone knows Pretty Girls. 
Most people know or have seen a 
Beautiful Woman. They are, of 
course, far rarer. Occasionally such 
a woman, at a party or in a public 
place, walks in and, like the intro- 
duction of a startlingly new idea, 
changes the nature of the conver- 
sation and the occasion. 

For certain, such a girl will be 
more than pretty. She will tend to 
be a work of art. She will have the 
currently fashionable figure. Her 
face will conform to the latest 
fantasy of beauty. She will wear a 
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dress so contemporary that it will 
delight in the way that the best 
sort of exhibition architecture 
delights. She will have about her 
an aura of dedication and self- 
discipline that, in men at least, 
commands an instant and instinc- 
tive respect. She gives pleasure by 
just being there, and it is a very 
civilised pleasure. 

These rare beauties have always 
existed to tantalise and fascinate 
men. They are devoted to their 
art. Yet there is almost always a 
quality of sadness about them, as 
if they suffered from a fear of 
losing their beauty—which is an 
extra horror laid upon the normal 
fear of death. While they reign 
they surpass any natural beauty. 

Almost any traveller worth his 
bedroll and Keatings Powder re- 
turns home with a tedious tale of 
a magical woman he saw in Mace- 
donia or County Mayo. The 
slightly dishonest poets have 
written about them at length— 
“Yon solitary Highland lass” et 
cetera, But the delight and the 
urprise in these lies in their in- 
congruity and, occasionally, in the 
fact that they possess the final 
attributes of the supreme allure. 

Above the pretty and the 
beautiful and the smart and the 
marriageable and the desirable and 
the cosy and the piquant and the 
matriarchal and the jolly good 
sport, there is something else. 
There is the final allure that out- 
lasts and even outshines biological 
beauty. It arouses selfless love, the 
devotion of romantic poets, the 
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frenzy of gossip columnists, and 
the long drawn-out indiscretions 
of British Cabinet Ministers. It 
even arouses the Irish. 

Such women—and they have no 
counterpart in men—are  sur- 
rounded by love, the love of 
friends and servants and children 
and strangers. Their marriages are 
usually for life. Such a woman is 
not easy to define but is easy to 
recognise. She may be grotesquely 
ugly by the fashionable canon. 
She may be fat. She may drink 
immoderately or use a_ sSailor’s 
vocabulary. She may be slightly 
ludicrous to look at or she may be 
a staggering beauty. She may be 
simple, but she will never be 
ordinary. 

She will have some uniquely 
womanly quality, not of the body 
but of the mind, She will have the 
thing that men forget when they 
let fall the observation that— 
despite Sappho, Jane Austen, 
Catherine of Siena and Teresa de 
Avila—the lightning of genius 
does not strike the other sex. 

That such a class of women 
exists the whole of literature is an 
act of evidence. One could make a 
list of them, but that might cost 
friends if published. And the 
women in question are such that 
they would find it distasteful to 
have their names and attributes so 
displayed. 

Writers are not unanimous on 
the subject; it is too close to the 
heart of truth for that. Francis 
Bacon wrote, “ There is no excel- 
lent beauty that has not some 
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strangeness in the proportion,” 
and he was very close to it. Hedy 
Lamarr said. “ Any girl can be 
glamorous. All you have to do is 
stand still and look stupid.” 
Although curiously humble and 
even endearing that is a continent 
away from what matters. Logan 
Pearsall Smith wrote, “ There are 


pidation, lik: houses that were 
hideous when new.” And he got it 
right, though it was not the whole 
truth. Age to this best of beauty 
is only an incident. 

When you consider such 
women, you must employ a more 
than imperial arrogance. You must 
judge them as considered works of 
art. You must also judge them as 
the prime works of God. You must 
consider the fact that they com- 
mand a blinding affection, an in- 
srested love that normally affects 
neither art nor the evidences of the 
Divine Will. 

It is possible to lay down cer- 
tain qualities that go to make up 
this marvellous sort of person. 
The major quality is of the spirit. 
It is not virtue or goodness or wit. 
It has nothing ethical about it. It 
is an inner authority which is more 
than self-confidence. It does not 
guarantee happiness. It does not 
mean that this alluring woman 
must be dominating, always choose 
the picnic site, or insist that young 
men attend at two paces as cour- 
tiers. It does mean that they have 
a quality, as hard to grasp and 
define as integrity itself, that 
commands respect and deference. 
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Se eee 
COO OOOO one 


OH, DONOVAN! 

HE author is Washington 

correspondent of the London 
“ Observer ” 

““An attractive, burly  Irish- 
man with a direct, unwavering 
eye’, is how the Editor of 
“Vogue ” described him 

But in a letter to us he states 
that this description of him as 


an Irishman is a _  “™ slightly 
libellous biographical piece” 
And he adds, “ 


same description you will cause 


lf you use the 


a good deal of hilarity, if not 
protest, from my friends in the 


Irish delegation to the United 
Nations. | don’t know how | 
should be described have 
always avoided the issue 

Yast I Pad apn) mind mi pupagagadugel | 


Many nuns acquire it. Many 
beautiful women lose it in their 
passionate preoccupation with 
their own beauty. It makes men, 
actually and figuratively, stand and 
uncover before such women. It 
survives indiscretions and even 
cruelties. It appeals to many men 
because there is something 
maternal in this authority. It 
appeals to almost all men because 
they love or admire what is self- 
respecting. It is the quality in 
women that lies parallel to that 
wordless splendour in a man 
which singles him out as a leader 
or as the quiet centre of every 
circle in which he sits. 

A second quality is self-know- 
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ledge. This may explain the gentle 
and unoppressive air of sadness 
that hangs over many of these 
women. There is an absence of 
strain both in their beauty and in 
their intellectual life. It also per- 
mits them a special latitude in 
ress. They will tend to avoid 
fashion of the moment and choose 
instead precisely what suits them 
best. It amounts to an inspired use 
of the materials at hand. It can 
amount to a revelation that is akin 
to a good painting of a conven- 
tionally ugly subject. 

There are other qualities that 
assist, like wit and artistry and the 
possession of a good set of match- 
ing diamonds, but these are not 
essential. If a genuine gift for 
sympathy is added to all these, you 
achieve a very paragon of woman. 
An inherited fortune and a large 
country house are not to be 
sneezed at. The ability to entertain 
dignitaries without artificiality or 
strain is a help. The possession of 
a title adds an extra savour. 

It is necessary for her to like 
people somewhere deep in her 
heart, though she need not, of 
necessity, show it. In the last in- 
stance it amounts to a genius for 
being a woman that can not be 
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taught any more than the design- 
ing of really successful cathedrals 
or the composing of music that 
will guarantee immortality. 

There is something universal 
about such women. There is, for 
example, one lady who had the 
essential qualities long ago and still 
utterly captivates — either with 
admiration or obsessive hatred. 

She was, allegedly, bald and 
grew to be as ugly as sin. She 
dressed like a public monument 
and spat into the corners of rooms. 
She won the hearty admiration of 
a generation of gallants and has 
kept even historians in awe. She 
was capricious and could be hard. 
It was often unsafe to be her 
admirer. She died angry and dis- 
appointed on a heap of cushions, 
but with still enough spirit to put 
her Archbishop in his place. 

This Elizabeth I had the genius, 
the authority, and the self-know- 
ledge. She remains something not 
to be copied but to be admired 
with a pleasure that increases the 
admirer. So, too, these other not- 
to-be-named ones have increased 
the sweetness and richness of life 
by simply being so marvellously 
themselves. And that is something 
that men do not do. 


LITTLE wit quickens the soporific exchanges in the United 

Nations Assembly. One had to wait a long time to hear 
an Irish delegate remark that failure to help backward 
countries would show that “the most underdeveloped terri- 
tory in the world lies directly beneath men’s hats”. 


[F you want to see a really daring motorist, visit the morgue. 


The Economist (London 


Fust one of those wangs we 
tend to take all too readily 
for granted 


The 
Behind Your 
SEED PACKET 


Story 


DAVID GUNSTON 


Ww order our seeds to sow each 
spring and summer without 
giving much thought to what has 
gone to make those neat little 
packets, with their colourful 
desig ns, So cheap and so reliable. 
After all, the great majority of all 
seeds sown do come up and their 
failure to reach maturity in some 
cases is more our fault than the 
seed producer’s. 

There is an interesting story 
behind the seed-packet, a story of 
highly specialised endeavour, of 
constant and arduous experiment, 
of infinite patience. 

Seed-growing does not, of 
course, just consist of letting full- 
grown plants run to seed and then 
collecting the result to keep for 


next year. If we had to rely solely 
upon our own efforts in this way, 
new varieties of plants would arise 
only sporadically and by chance, 
while the old strains would 
steadily deteriorate. Coupled with 
these unwelcome results would be 
the acute shortage of seed all 
round. Organised seed-growing is 
the only way to ensure supplies of 
reliable seeds of all the required 
varieties of flowers and vegetables. 

Yet that is precisely how our 
ancestors got their seed, for the 
seed industry as it stands, today, 
highly commercialised and expert, 
is a comparatively recent develop 
ment. It grew out of the increased 
need for bulk supplies of seed as 
opulation grew, as well'as oui 
1e advance of scientific know- 
ledge applied to horticulture. 

All named varieties of plants 
begin life as exceptionally 
promising individual seedlings in 
the experimental seed-rows pro- 
duced by cross-fertilisation with 
*xisting strains. Only outstanding 
characteristics of crop production 
or form or colour justify the 
selection of such plants, and they 
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are then carefully cule through 


several years, the seed being kept 
and sown again, 

Records are kept of every stage 
of a probationary new variety’s 
growth and unless every test of 
constancy of the new advantage 
and resistance to all the usual 
troubles is passed, the plants are 
rejected. This is going on all the 
time alongside the routine pro- 
duction of established varieties to 


Condensed from World Science Review 
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which it occasionally contributes a 
new addition. Great care has to be 
taken not to get the initially small 
yields of seed mixed up, and all 
the plants are grown under ideal 
conditions in numbered rows. 
When this period of probation is 
over and a considerable quantity of 
seed has accumulated (which takes 
at least seven or eight years), a full 
crop is sown and its harvest put on 
the market. Without this experi- 
mental work, which also improves 
familiar varieties from time to 
time, improved gardening tech- 
nique would gradually die from 
lack of nourishment 
Seed-growing is wholly depend- 
ent upon the weather, as many 
gardeners will have discovered 
when their seedsmen could not 
supply them with certain varieties 
owing to crop failures. Electric 


devices facilitate speedy and 
efficient handling, and often the 
final drying has to be done 


artificially after hand-gathering. 
Threshing is also done by 
machinery, and the rough 
passes through hoppers into the 
sorting and cleaning rooms. Here 
the seeds start on their long journey 


seed 
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to remove all impurities and waste 
matter. Dust-blowers, large and 
small, vacuum-suction plants which 


lift out under-sized specimens, 
clattering shaking trays, riddles 
and sieves with meshes large 


enough for beans down to those 
for petunia seed, so fine that they 
hold water, all take their toll of 
unwanted rubbish. 

Even with al! this, some hand- 
picking by deft-fingered girls is 
necessary with the big seeds. while 
for certain crops there is the in- 
genious device with its fine steel 
needles. that transfix and reject 
bean seeds riddled by weevils. 


Eventually the sound seed is 


ready for weighing, or natic 
counting as with sweet p and 
packeting under the appropriate 
labels—itself mo mean task, but 


not before sample lots have passed 
artificial germination tests in the 
laboratory to comply with the law. 
All types of workers, his 
skilled in their own spheres, from 
groundsmen and pest experts down 
to the humblest machine operator, 
make possible our 
gardening efforts f 
small outlay. 
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Long Time Between Trains 


“ [s the train service good from here, porter?’ 


, 


} 


“Well, sir, the village idiot lay down on the line last 


week .. . to do himself 
died of exposure.” 


in, he said. But the poor fella—he 


NINETY PER CENT. of all mental illness ihat comes before 
me could have been prevented or cured by ordinary 
kindness. 


Dr. Wo. B. McGRATH 


The iceman cometh... And that’s how he got to know a 
lot about people before he became — 


San Francisco’s 
* Fighting 
Irish” Chief 
of Police 
LENORE ARCHULETTA 


HE Hon. THOMAS CAHILL, 

Police Chief of San Francisco, 
California, who grew up im 
Kilkenny, Ireland, admits that he 
is a fighting Irishman. 

“The Irish always have fought 
for what they believed to be right,” 
he says, “ that is why Ireland has 
survived.” 

Today, as Police Chief, he says 
he has a two-way fight. First, he 
wants to imbue every citizen with 
respect for and understanding of 
the police and their duties. Second, 
he feels that once citizens under- 
stand this viewpoint, they will give 
wholehearted support to the police 
and join in the fight against crime 
and corruption. 

Every big American city has to 
wage such a fight, but San 
Francisco, being a great seaport, 
has dope and smuggling added to 
other crimes. His efforts, through 


talks to youth groups, to re- 
educate the public to respect and 
not fear the law are slowly making 
headway with the younger genera- 
tion. ' 

Tom was born in Chicago of 
Irish parents who took him back to 
Ireland when he was two years old. 
A 100-acre estate near Callan, 
County Kilkenny, fell to his 
parents and here he grew to man- 
hood. 

“The family,” he says, “is a 
strong unit in Ireland, and I grew 
up respecting the authority of my 
parents. Also I had the wisdom of 
our parish priest, Father Carrigan, 
to guide me. It was impressed 
upon me that I had duties and 
obligations to family, Church and 
country . . . and these teachings 
have stayed to this day.” 

Life was slow-paced in Callan, 
with fishing in the River Nore, 
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walks through the countryside, and 
always time for thinking and 


study. Tom grew up a stalwart, 
ruddy-faced lad with a head of 
curly, reddish-blond hair. He says: 
“* Of course, I could not remember 
anything about the United States 
of my babyhood years, but Id 
heard my family talking about it 
and from the time I was ten I had 
the wish to return. Then, too, I 
read a lot of Zane Gray books 
about the Old West which 
intrigued me.” 

It was in 1930, three years after 
his mother’s death, when he was 
nineteen, that Tom and a first 
cousin decided to go to the United 
States. “At the time we had no 
idea of what the Wall Street crash 
and the depression had done, or of 
the chronic lack of employment.” 

The cousin had relatives who 
ranched in Alhambra, Southern 
California, and the two young 
Irishmen headed there. Later they 
went up to Fresno, where the 
family had a cotton ranch. The 
heat and dryness was in sharp 
contrast to the misty, cool green- 
ness of Ireland. 

“Here I found that ranching 
was not meant.to be my vocation,” 
says Tom. “My cousin and I 
flipped a coin to see where we 
would go next. He went south 
and I came north to San 
Francisco . . .” 

Tom did not know a soul in the 
city, then caught in the depths of 
the depression. 

“Here, at that time, it would 
have been easy for me to start on 
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the downgrade if it had not been 
for my Irish upbringing,” says 
Tom. 

He got a job as an elevator 
operator and then as an iceman. 
“To most of my customers I was 
‘Red’ or ‘Tom’; they never 
thought of me as having a last 
name. I had the physique, from 
hurling and climbing on Slieve- 
namon, to hoist 100 or more 
pounds of ice on my shoulder with 
ease; and I even had the keys to 
lots of speakeasies, so I could 
deliver the ice before they opened. 
I learned a lot about people and 
the city on that job. It is fun to 
meet some of those customers who 
never thought that their iceman 
would become Chief of Police.” 

During these years Tom met 
and married a red-haired San 
Francisco girl of Irish lineage. To- 
day they have a family of four. 
The eighteen-year-old daughte 
graduated last June. The youngest 
boy is four and the two teenage 
sons are tall and muscular like 
their father. “ All red-heads,” says 
Tom as he proudly pulls the colour 
photo of his family from his 
uniform pocket. 

In 1942 Tom joined the S.F. 
Police Department. He had now 
found his life’s work. In four years 
he moved up from walking a beat 
to a position in the Inspector’s 
Bureau. Another year and he was 
in Homicide detail. His abilities 
were gaining even national recog- 
nition and many times he was 
called to other cities on special 
cases. 


SAN FRANCISCO’S “ FIGHTING 


By Government request he 
served on the Kefauver investiga- 
tion during 1950-51. Then he was 
back with the S.F.P.D. and in 
1956 he was appointed assistant 
deputy chief under Chief Frank 
Ahern. When death took Ahern in 
1958, Tom moved up to his pre- 
sent position as Chief of Police. 

Once, when asked why so many 
Irishmen became good policemen, 
he replied that the Irish have 
always had to fight for justice and 
against oppression. 

From his office in the Hall of 
Justice, overlooking historic Ports- 
mouth Square in San Francisco, 
the setting is exotic. Chinese 
children play on seesaws and 
swings amid plaques and monu- 
ments commemorating the site of 
the first schoolhouse in the city; 
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there are “proclamation” sites 
that date back to the Gold Rush. 

The teachings he learned as a 
boy still are a part of Tom’s life. 
On his desk is a gift from a soldier 
who stopped to see Tom on his 
way to the Philippine Islands and 
to ask how to apply for a job on 
the police force when the war was 
over. This carved wooden plaque 
has an inscription facing Tom 
which reads, “God Guide Me 
Always”. 

“Tl always fight against crime 
and corruption as long as I’m 
Chief,” says Tom. “ If anyone ever 
says to me, ‘ There is no longer 
any vice in San Francisco’, I'll 
know there are only two people left 
in this city—the speaker and 
myself But I'll keep on 


fighting.” 


| HAVE returned from a visit to Eire. The thing I liked most 
about that country was this: I did not see one single man 
washing clothes, cooking meals, bathing babies, or wheeling 


perambulators. 


How refreshing, after living in England, to see a country 
where all the housewives are females. 
DouGLas EASTwoop in a letter to Woman’s Own 


London) 


Inn-human Situation 


THE Foreign Legion patrol was trudging through the 
desert; it was arid and parched and not a drop of water 
was to be found. One man sat sadly on a stone, his head in 


his hands. 


“ What's the matter with him?” asked the sergeant. 
“ Home sickness,” said a legionnaire. 


“ We've all got that.” 


“Yes, but it’s worse for him than for most of us. He’s an 
Irishman and his father keeps a pub.” 
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Is there a cure for Baldness ? 


FOR 
THE HAIRLESS 


Do you know that physically 

strong men are apt to go 

bald sooner than weaker 
ones ? 


PATRICK FAHY 


A BALD African bird may prove 
important in research into the 
causes of “pattern baldness ”. 
This statement was made by Dr. 
James B. Hamilton of the State 
University of New York at a 
recent conference on the causes. of 
loss of hair, spofsored by the New 
York Academy of Sciences. 

The bird is a male wattled star- 
ling. It loses its head feathers in 
the same way that pattern baldness 
occurs in men, starting at the 
crown and spreading outwards to a 
sparse, fluffy halo. A whole flock of 
starlings, brought from Kenya, is 
now being subjected to a full-scale 
research programme, and the hair- 
doctors are cautiously optimistic 
about results. 

The pattern baldness referred to 
is one of the three categories into 
which, the conference agreed, loss 
of hair to humans falls. It describes 
both the friar type, in which the 
victim is the subject of an invol- 
untary tonsure, and the intellectual 
or egghead type, in which the hair 
recedes more or less rapidly from 
the forehead. The other two types 
are alopecia, a condition in which 
baldness develops in patches; and 
complete baldness. 


The conference heard good 
news about alopecia—often due to 
disease or illness — from Dr. 
Lubowe of the New York Medical 
College, who reported that it 
responded to steroid hormone 
therapy. Of a group of sixty-eight 


hormones, prednisone and predni- 
solone, more than half had com- 
pletely regrown their hair, and 
partial success was obtained with 


a further 36 per cent. The outlook 
for the other, and more common, 
types of baldness was not alto- 
gether as bright, though Dr. 
Lubowe reported he had found a 


relation between baldness 
glandular system. 

In the course of a discussion on 
the discovery and definition of the 
fundamental causes of baldness, the 
experts took a few side-swipes at 
some fondly held beliefs. 

A “good head of hair” varies, 
according to the colour, from be- 
tween 100,000 hairs for a red-head 
to 250,000 for dark-haired people. 
Each hair is rooted in a follicle, 
really a tiny canal in the scalp. For 
just as long as the follicles continue 
to be healthy, they will continue to 
produce hair. 
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Fortunately, there is a good deal 
that can be done to maintain them 
in a healthy condition, the princi- 
pal means being regular massage of 
the scalp. Brushing, strangely, is 
only important in that it is a kind 
of massage. The popular notion of 
hair “glowing with health” is a 
fallacy. Hair itself is a dead sub- 
stance. 

It is actually screwed into the 
follicle—the screw thread is recog- 
nisable under a microscope—and 
grows to a maximum length. When 
cut, it will grow again to that 
length exactly. It is an amazingly 
strong substance and. quite heavy. 
A woman’s crowning glory can 
weigh up to half a pound. 

It is aiso apt to disappear with 
the passing years. The reasons 
given for this are as wrong as they 
are numerous, Hair is not rotted 
by the application of water as a 
dressing or by exposure to rain. 
Water has no effect on it whatso- 
ever. Nor have brain fatigue, 
germs, marriage, celibacy, or the 
shape of the head any significant 
effect either. 

One theory held by many auth- 
orities down the years is con- 
tested by the American hair ex- 
perts. Some trichologists hold the 
view that tight-fitting hats, by 
diminishing the blood flow to the 
scalp, can be at least a contributing 
factor to baldness. The American 
experts point out that though hat 
wearing has gone out of favour to 
a great extent among men, bald- 
ness is still as prevalent as ever. 

What then are the causes of 


THE HAIRLESS 
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| Sorcmm is one consoling 

aspect of baldness. The 
scientists state that physically 
powerful men are apt to go 


bald sooner than weaker ones. 

Samson, far from losing his 
strength when Delilah sheared 
his locks, was probably as bald 
as a Coot anyway. 
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baldness? Dandruff can lead to 
baldness. Not only is dandruff a 
disease, but it is a highly con- 
tagious one. 

It is not, however, a really im- 
portant cause of baldness. The 
chief causes are two—old age and 
heredity. Baldness commences in 
the average man in exactly the 
same fashion—friar or egghead— 
at the same spot and at about the 
same age as his father’s. Strangely 
enough, the heredity factor doesn’t 
apply to greying hair, although the 
old theory that hair becomes grey 
because of disappearing pigment 
has been discarded. 

The more probable cause is_the 


0 
appearance of 


air cells in the hair 
structure, though how this occurs 


is unknown. Cases in which the 
hair turned white overnight 
through sudden shock or great 
sorrow are probably true, the 


experts concede. They name t! 
more likely causes of greying hair 
as mervous excitement, ry, 
sorrow, and old age. In cases of 
premature greyness, the colour 
may sometimes be restored by tak- 
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ing iron and  arsenic—under 
medical direction, naturally. 

There is at present no cure for 
either “\pattern” or complete 
“billiard ball” baldness. We 
know of no means whereby a dead 
follicle can be persuaded to grow 
hair again. 

The picture is not altogether 
black, however. Dr. Lubowe told 
the conference, “ The outlook is 
hopeful. More basic research on 
hair regeneration has been done in 
the past five years than ever 
before.” 

The reason why men go bald 
while women retain their tresses is 
directly related to the sex hor- 
mones. Dr. Hamilton, who is. con- 
ducting the research on the bald 
starlings, relates that the andro- 
gens (male hormones) are, in some 
way as yet undiscovered, involved 
in the manner in which the birds 
lose their head feathers. 

“ If baldness in the human male 
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and the wattled starling can defin- 
itely be associated,” Dr. Lubowe 
explained, “we may be able to 
test medicines on the bird and 
then apply them to human 
beings.” 

In the meantime, what can we 
do to preserve our not-so-flowing 
locks? The answer, the experts 
say, is contained in three little 
words. Wash, brush, massage. 

Wash the hair at least once a 
week, remembering that the in- 
tention is to keep the scalp clean 
and to enable the pores to function 
freely. Brush frequently but not 
too vigorously nor with too hard 
a brush. The gentler action stimu- 
lates growth more efficiently. 

Massage at least once a day, 
starting at the ears and working 
inwards with a rotating movement. 
Men with dry scalps or brittle hair 
will find it helpful to massage with 
a mixture of equal portions of 
castor and olive oils. 
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Hair Apparent 


A MAN entered a hairdresser’s. “ Hello!” called the barber. 
“* How was that hair restorer I sold you?” 
“Well,” answered the customer, “I had a little trouble 
with it. My wife thought it was furniture polish and started 


to use it.” 


“ Anybody can make a mistake,” said the barber. 


“That’s true. But I was 
charge to shave a bed?” 


wondering how much you’d 


MEN are certainly queer. They have always known that one 
horse can run faster than another, and yet they squander 
millions of pounds each year to see that simple fact demon- 


strated over and over again. 


enon 
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Men, resign yourselves to 
the fact that it’s a woman’s 
world 


Me—I’d Hate 
to be 
A MAN 


WINIFRED GREENAWAY 


OR years I used to think men 

had a great time, going off to 
the office each day, meeting smart, 
amusing people, and hearing all 
the gossip. 

Now I know better. Going out 
to work isn’t half as much fun as 
being at home. After taking on 
an office job during the summer, 
how tired I got of it, watching 
those heavenly, sunny days steal 
by the stuffy room in which I 
worked. 

Just imagine: if I had been 
born a man I would have to go to 
an office every day of my life, 
unless I died or survived to 
finish on a pension! Really I 
couldn’t bear it, having to sit day 
after day at the same old desk, 


with the same four walls around 
me. And, of course, unless you 
are lucky enough to be him, there 
is always a boss to contend with. 

By comparison, think of the 
ordinary housewife. There she is 
in her own home, with her child- 
ren, doing just as she pleases. She 
hasn’t any bess (she doesn’t think 
of her husband as being a boss; 
anyway he’s out all day), so she 
has nothing to worry her except 
her own household chores, and 
these she can do whenever she 
pieases. 

Ordinary domestic jobs can be 
quite a pleasure, I love doing the 
ironing while listening _to 
Woman’s Hour. I get through 
piles of it, absorbed and enter- 
tained. Men never enjoy that 
luxury. 

Think of all the cups of tea 
We can enjoy in our nice warm 
kitchens day by day, the thrill cf 
trying out a mew cake or jam 
recipe, and never being quite sure 
how it will turn out. Sometimes 
so well, you feel you are wasting 
your precious life in cooking for 
a mere family—you should be out 
in the world giving cookery de- 
monstrations to large, eager 
audiences. When it turns out a 
complete flop, you can always 
wrap it up and drop it in the bin. 

Think of all the things a 
woman can do in the open air 
when the sun is shining. Prepare 
her vegetables for a meal, do her 
darning, sewing or knitting, weed 
the lawn and cut the grass if she 
feels energetic enough. If not, 
leave it for hubby at the weekend. 
She can take the children for a 
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walk or read a novel, whereas an 
unfortunate man has to work hard, 
gaze disinterestedly at the chim- 
ney-pots he sees from his office 
window, and wait for five o’clock. 

Is it any wonder women live 
longer than men! Admit it— 
everything in these modern times 
is arranged to suit a woman. Take 
the fashion world, given over 
completely to women. Think of 
the thrill we get out of turning 
up our hems and letting them 
down, having a go at the Sack, 
the Empire line and the Trapeze. 
We can wear petticoats that 
whisper, pointed shoes, silly hats, 
and make endless excuses for buy- 
ing new clothes, because one 
simply must keep up with fashion. 

Think of the uplift we women 
get when we buy something new. 
You hold your head up and your 
tummy in and feel and look on 
top of the world. 

Isn’t it wonderful to think 
that we’re not stuck in the same 
old style of clothes year after 
year, like the men? 

Then think of the kick we get 
ut of cosmetics. What woman 
can resist trying out new lipsticks, 


nail-varnish and eye-shadow, and 
when we reach the age when the 
bloom of youth has faded, how 
we can revel in complexion milk 
and 


anti-wrinkle creams! 
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What have men? Nothing 
except a tube of toothpaste and a 
face-scraper. 

And—ahem—a man can be so 
exasperating, too. You long to tell 
him about your day and what 
Mrs, Next Door said, but all you 


get is a grunt, or complete 
silence (whereas another woman 
would be interested). Naturally 


your hand starts to reach for a 
poker; but, you draw it back, 
remembering he is, after all, just 
a man. 

Another thing; men _ cannot 
have babies. And which one of 
us married women would have 
missed that experience? Admit- 
tedly, it may have been pretty 
ghastly at the time, but it was 
quickly over and we were pos- 
sessed of a sense of achievement 
that never comes the way ofa 
man. 

And what cowards men can be! 
We all know how many of them 
take to bed directly the frost and 
snow arrive, and decide they 
have “flu. It is truly strange how 
"flu manages to descend on mil- 
lions of hale and hearty husbands 
overnight; and they seem to 
crumble up and revel in it. 

But that’s enough about men. 
I'd hate to be one. Next time you 
think that being a woman is dull 
—think again. 


THE difference between lucky and unlucky pedestrians is 
that the lucky ones get the brakes. 


[F you want your wife to listen to what you have to say, do 


your talking in your sleep, 


This bearded spectre, they 
say, walks round the veranda 


Is It the Ghost of 


ROGER 
CASEMENT ? 
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LOIS MITCHISON 


DO not myself believe in 
ghosts. The man who told me 


this story does not believe in ghosts 
either, except perhaps in this one 
ghost in Calabar, on the coast of 
East Nigeria. It is, he thinks, the 
ghost of Roger Casement, who was 
at the turn of the century a British 
Vice-Consul based on Calabar. 

East Nigeria was not yet a 
British Colony, and the Consul’s 
and Vice-Consul’s main job was to 
keep a semblance of peace be- 
tween the British traders and the 
African chiefs. Casement was then 
one of the most able and promising 
young men in the Foreign Office, 
and he is locally said to have been 
fascinated by West Africa after a 
first short visit to it when he was 
a steward on a cargo boat. 

It is the old Consulate that Case- 
ment is said to haunt, and it stands 
on what is now Government Hill 
in Calabar, looking down through 
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the blue-green tropical woods to 
Calabar town and the ships 
anchored in the Cross River. 

Most of the houses on Govern- 
ment Hill are verandaed and 
romantically curlicued in the Vic- 
torian manner. 

One of them, the present dis- 
trict office of Calabar, was origin- 
ally built in London for a colonial 
exhibition and then broken up, 
crated and taken out to be put up 
again in Calabar. It is filled with 
heavy, polished, brass-cornered 
furniture, and there is an enorm- 
ous white punkah, the sort that 
needs a resident small boy to move 
it, hanging over the mahogany 
dining-room table. 

Outside the house are two 
silvered London lamp-posts stand- 
ing in a bed of scarlet and yellow 
cannae. Next door to it is Case- 
ment’s house, also Victorian, 
although its furniture has been 
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Nothing left in Hollywood ? 


[RELAND really is about the only country left in the world 
where I can live as I want to. 
I could never go back to live in Hollywood. I haven’t made 


a film there in ten years. God—it’s so dull. All the 


reat 


figures have gone. There’s nothing left. And that city seems 


to diminish people. 


When I first went to Hollywood the women were angels. 
Larger than life. Dream figures. Today they’re all the girl- 
next-door. Who wants the girl next door? 
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modernised by the successive gen- 
erations of British officials who 
have lived in it. 

The ground floor of the house 
does not matter. Upstairs there is 
a central sitting-room dividing two 
bedroom wings. The only stair 
leads down from the sitting-room, 
and there is no way of getting from 
the bottom of the house or from 
outside into the two bedroom 
wings except by passing through 
the sitting-room. 

Both bedroom wings have an 
outside front veranda sheltered by 
the overhang of the roof, and the 
bedroom windows and doors give 
on to the verandas. The bath- 
rooms, across the corridor, are be- 
hind the bedrooms, and the ser- 
vants’ quarters in a separate block 
away from the main house. 

When I was there the then Dis- 
trict Officer of Calabar and his 
family lived in the wing of the 
house nearest the town, and used 
the other wing for their guests. It 
is also Casement’s wing. He walks, 
so they say, round the front of the 
veranda, through the main guest 
room. into the corridor behind it. 
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Film Director JouN HuSTON 
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The last man to see Casement, 
so far as I know, was an English 
police officer, a tough, thick-set 
man, not noted for his weak nerves 
or his imagination. He woke up at 
two o'clock in the morning, he 
said, and felt somebody gripping 
his neck and his foot. He struggled 
with him, threw him off, and 
switched on the bedroom light. 
There was nobody there. 

He searched the veranda outside 
and the bathroom, and there was 
nobody there either. Then he read 
for half an hour or so and went 
back to sleep with the light still 
on. He woke again at three, and 
this time nobody had touched him 
and he did not feel frightened. But 
he did feel uncomfortable, he said, 
as he woke up, and then, turning, 
he saw out of the corner of his eye 
a man, a European, just going 
through the door at the back of 
the bedroom. 

The police officer knew the story 
of Roger Casement, and perhaps 
he is more imaginative than he 
seems. But there was also a recent 
woman guest in the house who 
woke; again it was at three in 


IS IT THE GHOST OF 


the morning; and again she felt 
uncomfortable, but not reaily 
frightened. She saw, looking down 
at her through the mosquito net, 
a white man in white clothes with 
a small black beard. 

She was new to West Africa, and 
in the morning she asked her hus- 
band if it was local custom for a 
steward to walk through the house 
at night to satisfy himself that 
everything was safe. She had 
scarcely heard of Roger Casement, 
and knew nothing about the story 
of the house. She certainly did not 
know that Casement was bearded. 

Other visitors over the last fifty 
years have told similar stories. 
One British officer and his wife, 
matter-of-fact people who had 
laughed at a silly superstition, 
turned the wing into their chil- 
dren’s night nurseries. But the 
children had to be moved when 
night after night they woke up 
crying, and refused to go to sleep 
again. 

One man refused to sleep, even 
in the unhaunted wing, until a 
padlock he had kad put on the 
door leading into Casement’s wing 
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was locked each night. Another 
guest, again a tough young man, 
begged his hostess in some embar- 
rassment for leave to put up a 
camp bed in the sitting-room and 
not use his bedroom. 

Very few people have had the 
experience of actually fighting the 
ghost that the police officer had, 
and very few of them have been 
at first frightened by the ghost. It 
is the feeling of discomfort that 
characteristically first wakes them. 
Several men have seen a man’s 
figure in their room, called the 
servants, and searched the house 
for thieves. 

Nobody knows for sure what 
Casement or the ghost that goes by 
his name is looking for. In the 
bedroom that he is now said to 
haunt he was nursed through an 
attack of yellow fever by the then 
Consul and his wife. 

In the present records of the 
Calabar district office there are no 
references to Casement, and none 
of his possessions remain there . . . 
only just the footsteps and the 
name of the man in the district 
officer’s best guest bedroom. 


A POLICE OFFICER stopped a car which was zig-zagging 
alarmingly, and asked the driver what he was doing. 
“I’m learning to drive,” was the reply. 
“ What! Without an instructor?” exclaimed the officer. 
“Oh, yes,” answered the driver—" it’s a correspondence 


course.” 


Yo0u’VE got to be a little different if you want to get noticed. 
After all, would anyone give the Tower of Pisa a second 
glance if it were standing straight? 


How to Borrow 
from a Local 
Authority 

MARTIN 


JORROWING for house pur- 
ichase is an accepted modern 
facility of which most of us who 
contemplate home-ownership are 
glad to avail. But few have any 
clear idea of the procedure in- 
volved. Some, indeed, who have 
purchased and settled into their 
new houses may look back upon 
the preliminaries as a bewildering 
journey through a forest of forms. 

At this point, then, I venture to 
offer a reassuring hand. Let’s 
assume that you have by-passed 
the imposing premises of Building 
Society, Bank and Insurance Com- 
pany—each the possible source of 
a house-purchase loan—and have 
made your way to the offices of a 
local authority. 

You are approaching a city Cor- 
poration, or a County Council, to 
obtain an advance which on aver- 
age would be the best part of 
£2,000. For this you have, at the 
moment, no tangible security to 
offer. (True, if an applicant for a 
loan becomes an “approved pur- 


Repayment is over a maximum of 35 years 


The requirements of a city 
Corporation or a County 
Council are few and simple. 
And don’t be dismayed by its 
“ provisional approval ”! 
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LUCAS 


HOW TO BORROW MONEY 
This is the third article of a 
series specially written for the 
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chaser” he will thereafter be a 
man of property. The fact that the 
lending authority holds the ttle 
deeds in no way affects his legal 
status as the owner.) 

In pursu:t of information at 
the offices of the Local Authority, 
you may well wonder how it is 
that you are there at all. Unlike 
Building Societies, the local auth- 
orities do not advertise. Since 
1899, when the S.D.A.A. (Small 
Dwellings Acquisition Act) came 
into force in these islands, the 
availability of public-money loans 
to approved purchasers has been a 
matter of common knowledge. 

During times of financial stress 
public funds have, of course, been 
known to dry up temporarily, but 
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never for long. Such matters make 
news, as do fluctuations in the 
interest rate for house-purchase 
loans. Economists regard building 
activity as the index par excellence 
of a nations prosperity: nowadays 
we can see on all sides the happy 


results of our Government’s en- 
couragement of the building 
trades. 


Within the premises of your 
Local Authority you are guided to 
a door or enquiry window in- 
scribed “ $.D.A.A. Loans ”. There 
is no ordeal involved. You simply 
ask for an application form, which 
is duly handed over; thereafter 
everything depends upon yourself. 

When you have completed and 
returned application form, a period 


of more or less anxious waiting 
ensues. Enquiries made of several 
local authorities about the time 
normally taken to reach a decision 
enable me to pass on this piece of 
information: that local bodies deal 
with applications with “ reasonable 
expedition ”. 

What are the official require- 


ments? 

First, and obviously, the appli- 
cant must be a resident in the area 
administered by the Local Auth- 
ority concerned. 

Second, his income must be 
such that, allowing for all the out- 
goings house-ownership involves, 
there will remain to him a reason- 
able margin for living expenses. 
This “ reasonable margin ” at pre- 
sent is considered to be around £7 

yeekly. 

Should a man’s 


income fall] 
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NO MYSTERY, NO DOUBT 

OR the anxious applicant a 

waiting-span, however brief— 
it should not be longer than six 
weeks—can have a nerve-wrack- 
ing effect 

But need to 
worry or wonder. The require- 
ments of the Local Authority 
are few and simple; and where 
there is no mystery there need 
be no doubt. 


there is no 


Martin Lucas 
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somewhat short of this it will be 
found that the Local Authority is 
human, after all, and will not 
“knock” the applicant for a 
pound, Presumably this leniency 
operates also for the upper-income 
limit, which S.D.A.A. regulations 
put at £16 weekly. 

Another point: the minimum 
acceptable deposit must be not less 
than § per cent. of the purchase 
price; and since the maximum 
price under S.D.A.A. is £2,000, 
the deposit need not exceed {100 
at most. 

Well, there you are. You’ve put 
down about £100 as deposit with 
the vendor; your income is in the 
region of {10 weekly but not over 
£16 (count £3 a week for house- 
purchase outgoings); and to clinch 
the matter you’re a local resident. 
The issue is a foregone conclusion. 

But what’s this? The official 
communication has at last arrived, 
and it would seem that the whole 
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tedious business remains in doubt 
still. For this is what you read: 

“I am directed to inform you 
that your application for an 
advance under the Small Dwell- 
ings Acquisition Act has been con- 
sidered, and has received provi- 
sional approval.” 

Provisional approval! It would 
seem that these people just cannot 
finally make up their minds. 
Again, there is no need to get wor- 
ried. “Provisional approval” is 
just the official way of confirming 
your acceptance as a bona fide 
borrower; the “ provisional” is 
there to safeguard the Corporation 
or County Council against possible 
default on the part of the builder. 
(He incidentally, will receive only 
§0 per cent. of the loan, until the 
house has been completed and 
finally “approved ” by an official 
surveyor. ) 

Naturally, the builder or vendor 
will be at least as concerned as the 
purchaser that the transaction be 
completed with all possible des- 
patch. It sometimes happens that 
the borrower causes needless delay 
by failing to read and complete the 
application form properly. This 
should be accompanied by a plan 
of the site, architect’s specification 
and the name of the contractor. 
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It will be found that the builder, 
who has expert knowledge of all 
these details, will be giad to help 
you prepare the application form, 
etc., which can then be vetted by 
your own solicitor. 

House-purchase loans advanced 
by local authorities may be repaid 
over a maximum of thirty-five 
years. Repayments are made 
monthly and consist of principal 
and interest. At the current inter- 
est rate (§} per cent-6 per cent.) 
the interest spread over a long 
period may amount to as much 
again as the market value of the 
dwelling. 

Repayments may be anything 
from £6 to £9 monthly; they con- 
sist at first mainly of interest, and 
towards the end mainly of prin- 
cipal, so that a constant figure can 
be fixed. 

A State grant of £275 helps 
to reduce cost at the outset. 
On application a Supplementary 
Grant, amounting to as much as 
50 per cent. of the original, may 
be obtained further to reduce the 
principal if the borrower has a 
low-bracket income. This could 
show a saving of as much as {1 
on the monthly repayments. 
[Next month: How to Borrow from 


a Bank.]} 
we 


[F a man reaches into a hat and pulls out a rabbit, it’s 


magic. If a woman reaches into her ha 


n lbag for a door- 


key and pulls out a door-key, it’s a miracle. 


| DON’T know what the future holds, but I know Who holds 


the future. 


PETER FLEMING 


om 


If a man can fish here, he 
can fish anywhere 


I Played 
Salmon on the 


MOLLIES 


A. A. LUCE 


— angling has its special 
char 


harm and its distinctive 
features; the holding pools and 
reaches are long and wide; the 
current is mostly full and strong; 
fishing rights are understood and 
respected; the fish are of fine 
quality, and to take one of thirty 
pounds weight is no uncommon 
event. 

There is great variety in the 
fishing. One must be reasonably 
active and prepared to walk a 
good deal to take full advantage of 
it; but walking is a pleasure there; 
the setting is that of a rich and 
prosperous countryside, happy, 
smiling and historic. The Boyne 
angler fishes in wide, open spaces, 
and feels as free as air; and to the 
tired city-man his day on the 
Boyne is a weekly tonic, fish or no 
fish. 

To balance the picture here is an 
account of a famous piece of water 


in Navan itself, not 200 yards from 
the Boyne. It, too, has tonic 
qualities; but the medicine is in 
tabloid form; for here all is narrow 
and compact and on a small scale. 
Yet it is a pool where great fish 
and great thrills and great experi- 
ence are to be had. The pool is 
called the Mollies. Ask why, and 
I reply, Well, because it is the 
Mollies. 

All Navan anglers and most 
Dublin anglers know the Mollies, 
its name and fame. It is a pool on 
the Blackwater (not to be confused 
with the southern Blackwater), a 
tributary of the Boyne. It flows 
down from Kells, and joins the 
Boyne in Navan town, and the 
Mollies is the first considerable 
pool above the junction. 

The total length of the Mollies 
is 180 yards; its average width is 
nine yards, and it narrows at the 
waist or gut to five or six yards. It 


Condensed from “ Fishing And Thinking” (Hodder and 
Stoughton, London. 16s.) 
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stretches from Spicer’s flour mill 
on the south bank to Elliot’s saw 
mill on the north bank. Every inch 
of it is fishable at some height of 
water, and every inch of it may 
hold a fish. Three rods on either 
side, six in all, can fish comfortably 
in high water; in low water two 
rods a side is enough. 

A total of twenty-four fish was 
taken from the pool on the open- 
ing day (then February 12) some 
years ago. Since that time 
structural alterations have been 
made in the fish-pass at the upper 
end, and the fish can run through 
more easily. As a result the Mollies, 
though still a good holding pool, 
does not hold as many salmon as it 
did. In the good old days when- 
ever you looked at the water in 
March or April, you would see a 
salmon turn. 

On the north bank the Mollies 
is approached through the saw 
mill; through the tree trunks and 
piles of planks and heaps of saw- 
dust you make your way to the 
accompaniment of screeching saws; 
and the cheerful men working 
them shriek “ tight lines ” to you. 
The approach on the south bank 
is quiet, unusual, and almost 
romantic. The angler enters by a 
private garden gate through the 
courtesy of the owner, and crosses 
a trim lawn and passes through 
gardens of flowers and vegetables 
which run down almost to the 
water’s edge. The gardener is 
pottering about doing odd jobs, 
but rarely losing sight of the river; 
and if he sees your top joint bend- 
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ing, he will soon be at your side, 
in case you need assistance, as 
expert with gaff as with spade. 

It is a strange situation, is it not, 
to be fishing here for salmon in a 
private garden in the heart of a 
country town? The fishing is 
varied and interesting; in 180 
yards of narrow stream vou have 
an epitome of all the main tvpes of 
angling for spring salmon from a 
bank. 

Here is fly fishing, direct casting 
and Spey casting, except at th 


very beginning of the sea and 
in very high water. Here bait 
fishing except in very low water. 
On the great majority of fishing 
days both fly rod and spinning rod 
are in use, if not everywhere, at 
least in parts of the pool. The 
water, too, is well varied; here you 
have broken water and smcoth, 
sharps and flats, fast, medium and 
slow; and each variety of water 
calls for some special knowledge or 
knack or skill in handling fly and 
bait. 

Stand at the head of the Mollies 
in the shadow of Spicer’s mill up 


at the weir, and if a run is on, you 
will see the big fish slipping up the 
ladder one by one or jumping at 
the falls and often tumbling back. 
Immediately below the weir is a 
seething cauldron of water in 
which it is futile to fish. Walk 
down a few yards on the narrow 
stony path between the river and 
the mill-stream, and you will find 
the current slower and the water 
fishable. 

Now river widens, and 


the 
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leaves a stretch of slack beside the 
main current, and the slack water 
may hold a taking fish. At the bend 
is a sheltery pool, known as the 
Ladies’ Pool, where the current 
slows, and many a fish is taken in 
medium water, At the outflow of 
the Ladies’ Pool the banks narrow 
like a V,‘and the current gathers 
pace and pours into the gut which 
is the strangest feature of the 
Modllies. 

The gut at its narrowest is 
barely twenty feet from bank to 
bank. On the north side is a 
vertical face of rock at the base of 
which a narrow pathway, often 
flooded, winds, On the south side 
the mill-stream rejoins the river 
under a flimsy wooden bridge. 

The gut is a curious geological 
freak, but a great spot for a fish. 
In the lowest water there is cur- 
rent in it. A big conical rock sticks 
up in the middle of it, and salmon 
rest behind the rock, beside it and 
in front. Here a young bride, who 
had never fished before, hooked 
and killed a salmon thirty pounds 
in weight. 

Below the gut runs a fifty-yards 
stretch of relatively quiet water, 
and that is the only stretch fish- 
able in a high flood when the river 
comes down brown. At the tail of 
this stretch a long sunken wall, 
well beneath the surface, running 
diagonally down across the stream, 
carries the water to the saw-mill 
sluice. This wall is a famous lie 
for fish, and a famous place for 
losing baits. Below the wall is The 
Pool, a grand holding pool, where 
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ALL IN ONE DAY 

HE Mollies is the place to 

learn the salmon’s ways; 
there are plenty of salmon in 
the pool as a rule; they often 
show, and close at hand. 

The taking rise, the sulky 
rise, the turn of the running 
fish, the uneasy sideways fling 
before the rain, the prospecting 
leap of the fish just up over 
the weir—these are all to be 
seen at close quarters, often all 
in the one day. 

In some lights on some days 
the way of the salmon with the 
fly can clearly be seen here 
only a few yards off; up he 
comes, and looks, and turns 
away down; up he comes, and 
looks, and looks once too 
often. 

A. A. Luce 


the river broadens, slows down, 
and then gathers momentum and 
hurtles over the weir where the 
Mollies ends. 

The Mollies is a gold mine to 
dealers in angling requisites; there 
is hardly an inch in it where you 
cannot lose a bait; there is hardly 
in inch in it where you cannot lose 
a fish, no matter how well he is 
hooked and how strong your 
tackle. Rocks are everywhere, sub- 
merged, unexpected rocks, cruel 
catchy rocks. 

It is no place for a novice un- 
less he is dead Keen to learn the 
job, If he is keen to learn, and pre- 
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pared to pay the price, the Mollies 
will teach him. It is a hard school, 
but a good school; it teaches the 
whole curriculum. If a man can 
fish the Mollies, he can fish any- 
where. 

He may, as the gillie said, 
“ shtick in the Republic” a time 
or two; and that will teach him 
when to reel fast, when to reel 
slow, when to raise the bait, and 
when to lower. He will learn the 
art of releasing a bait; he will learn 
the virtues of the “ traveller”; 
and if the “traveller” fails to re- 
lease him, as often as not an angler 
on the far bank will see his 
trouble, and come along like a 
Good Samaritan, risking his own 
bait, and will hook the other’s 
line, and pull and set him free. 


With a hooked fish on the 
Mollies there are no_ second 
chances. He may be half the 


length of the pool away before you 
realise you are in a fish; and the 
first mad rush of a mad spring fish, 
just up, with the sea lice on him, 
is almost always to the narrow gut. 

If he takes in the lower portion 
of The Pool, the weir is the 
danger; he is liable to go over 
either in his first alarm or in his 
last despairing effort; and if he 
goes over, a loss is certain—at 


BY the time a boy gets old 
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least so I thought till last year. My 
first fish last season took at the lip 
of the weir, and went straight over; 
it was impossible to stop him and 
impossible to follow him. I was for 
giving up, and cutting my losses 
and my line; but my friend 
William, a fearless young athlete, 
would not hear of it. 

I held on; my tackle was strong, 
and the moil of waters beneath the 
weir buffeted the fish, and seemed 
to stun him; gradually I reeled 
him up into the white foam under 
the bushes at the foot of the fall; 
and there he hung half in the 
water, half out. William did the 
rest; pluckily he scrambled down 
the edge of the weir, and luckily 
he was just able to reach him with 
the gaff. 

The Mollizs is a fine school for 
the young salmon-angler, and it 
can be a great comfort to the old. 
Not a few elderly folk fish it year 
by year with a feeling of gratitude. 
A day on the Boyne with its far 
and strenuous casting and its long 
walks from pool to pool may be 
too much for him; but on the 
Mollies he can enjoy his sport, and 
take his weekly tonic of fresh air, 
change and exercise, with little 
walking, no discomfort, and a fair 
chance of a fish or two. 


enough to know how much he 


owes his parents, some girl comes along and gets most 


of the interest. 


A DISSATISFIED woman must have luxuries. But a woman 


who loves a man will sleep on planks. 


E. D. 


TALES OF TH! 32 COUNTIES 


Was this 


Louthman 
SHAKESPEARE’S 
GRAND-NEPHEW ? 
teen sen ean 


son, who boasted of his descent 
from Shakespeare: he said he was 


his ind-nephew, and delighted 
in speaking of his uncle. 


te is mentioned by a 
often conversed 
ho was then tco 


much interest in any- 

to our immortal 

a little shop, in 

d, tape, Jace, and 

cther s | dashery; cir- 
es were indigent. 


I have likewise heard that within 
these few years a linca!l descendant 
and namesake of the celebrated 

nser was resident in this neigh- 
od; that he was in possession 
of an original portrait of the poet, 
which he valued so highly as to 
refuse five hundred pcunds which 


had been offered for it; with many 


curious ‘papers and records con- 
cerning his vererable ancestor. 
JOHN GAMBLE, Sketches in 
Ireland (1826) 


Galway 
HERE IS A FAMOUS TOWN IN 
North Wales which requires 


Lister Munster « onnacht Leinster 


fifty-eight letters and nineteen 
syllables to do justice to its full 
name. It is called Llanfairpwllgwyn- 
gyll for short; but its citizens will 
settle for Llanfair P.G. 

While we have no place here 
which can compare in length with 
the complete version, there are 
quite a few which are not very far 
short of it. The longest name I 
know, or of which I can find any 
written record, is Muckanagheder- 
dauhaulia (the piggery between two 
sea inlets), a peninsula jutting out 
into Camus Bay near Rosmuc in 
Connemara. 

G. S. Lane in the Irish Press 


ACCORDING TO A GUIDE BOOK ON 

the Shannon published in 1863, 
the people of Kilkee lived to a great 
age because they relied on “re- 
medies supplied by nature rather 
than by doctors’ stuffs ”. 

A delicious seaweed called sloke 
cr slockawn was served as an aper- 
ient, limpet shells or bornocks as 
an astringent, and the famous carra- 
geen moss cured colds. 

Kilkee offered the visitors of 
these days a snug cottage on lease 
for from £6 to £8 per year, and in 
the town meat was 25 per cent. 
cheaper and fuel I00 per cent 
cheaper than elsewhere. On Kilkee’s 
Bishop Island special sheep were 
reared which gave a yellow fat of 
distinctive flavour. 
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The amenities of Kilkee included 
“two capita] billiard tables, a racket 
court”, and “a newspaper agency 
where all the latest papers arrive at 
11 o'clock a.m.” It would have been 
strange, indeed, had nct Kilkee pro- 
vided good billiard tables, for the 
neighbouring quarries owned by 
Major MacDonnell, of Eanis, 
yielded level layers of flags 4 to 18 
inches thick and 12 feet square— 
admirably suited for billiard tables. 

F.J. in The Advocate 


Dublin 


I" IS “ THE MUMMIES ” WHICH HAVE 


brought St. Michan’s Churcl 
greatest fame. They are preserved 
in the vaults, which, warm in 
winter and ccol in summer, and 
without humidity, have extraordin- 
ary powers and preservation of the 
bodies. 

One explanation of the peculiar 
nature of these vaults is that the 
church is built on the sit f the 
great oak forest cf Oxmantown, and 
that there is a peculiar tannic pro- 
perty in the ground. Another, put 
forward by Sir Charles Cameron 


one-time Medical Officer of Health 
for Dublin, is that the v 
absolutely dry and free from dust 

The bodies in the vaults 
tanned cr mummified; the 
like soft leather, and the joints are 
still pliable. The three bodies on 
display in comparatively modern 
open coffins are of unknown people. 
One is a man of huge size, said to 
be either a knight crusader cr a 
former king of Leinster, whose 
hand is polished to a high gloss by 
visitors who have nerved them- 


aults 
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selves to shake hands with him. 
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SHEER SNOBBERY 
UBLIN 
the town for snobs 


in the old days, was 
lf Hell 
is paved with good intentions, 
Dublin 
attitudes, poses and poseurs of 
them all, 


was paved with great 


every kind | knew 
or nearly all 

What scenes a week or 
before the Dublin Castle season 


two 


opened ! Class distinctions 
were drawn tighter. The doc- 
tor’s wife became somewhat 


distant in her recognition of the 


wife of the dentist. The dentist's 
wife hardly recognised the wife 
of the solicitor; she in turn grew 
less affable with the grocer, es- 
pecially if there were customers 
about, while the wife of the 
judge had to fall back on + 
lorgnette to perceive a of 
them at all, which action was 
declared by the wife of Jack 
Lalor e bar to be eer 
snobbery 

—Oliver St. John Gogarty 


ex 2 
Another is a body of a wceman, 
so wonderfully preserved that her 
features are quite distinct. The 
nails still remain on her long, 
slender fingers. She is said to be a 
nun, but nothing is known about 
her or about the third bedy, a 
man, preserved in this particular 
vault. The three bodies, however, 
are at least 500 years old. 
Elsewhere in the vaults are buried 
members of many well-known Irish 
families, such as the Tighes, the 
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Hamiltons, the earls of Leitrim and 
the Stanfords, as well as the bodies 
of the brothers Sheares, which 
were enclosed in lead coffins by Dr. 
More Madden to preserve them 
from vandalism. 

Irish Times 


Monaghan 

WE WERE SITTING AROUND THE 
fire one winter’s evening (in 

Mucker, Inniskeen) when the latch 

of the door was lifted and a head 

all wrapped in bandages appeared 

in the lamplight 

“Come inside,” we called, and 
a man came in. 

“IT was lookin’ for Harry 
McElroy’s,” he explained. 

“JT was just thinkin’ as much,” 
my mother said. “On yer head ye 
have it, God bless it.” 

“On me head it is,” he agreed. 

The man had erysipelas, pepu- 
larly known as “the rose”. Any 
person named McElroy was sup- 
posed to be able to cure the disease 
by touching the afflicted part. 
Harry McElroy being the only one 
of the name willing to make the 
cure—it was considered unlucky— 
had a practice large enough to fill 
any doctor with envy. 

PATRICK KAVANAGH, The Green 

Fool 


Limerick 
Movinc up LovucH DERG THE 
visitor can sit back and enjoy 
the constantly changing panorama 
the countryside makes. Soon Holy 
Island is growing larger off the bew. 
At one time a monastic settlement, 
much evidence remains on _ the 
island of the early religious habi- 
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FAMINE RIDGES 
N article in “ Ulster Folk- 
life” recalls the old Ulster 
tradition of the “ famine ridges.” 
These are grass outlines on now 
uncultivated hillsides similar in 
appearance to the ridges which 
preceded the drills in the cultiva- 
tion of potatoes. 

They are said to have been 
the ridges set the year of the 
great blight which caused the 
famine After the crop had 
rotted, the ridges were left in- 
tact to be grown over and those 
who had cultivated the land 
either died or emigrated. 

The ridges can be seen in 
clear outline on the hillsides 
when the evening sun is almost 
at its lowest point on the hori- 
zon. The area they cover stands 
out in light green from the 
grey and purple of couch grass 
and heath which surrounds it 

The Roamer in the “ Belfast 

News-Letter ” 


tants. It is dominated by a round 
tower about eighty feet high. 
There are the remains of five 
ancient churches and what is known 
as the Saints’ Graveyard, with many 
huge slabs of stone lying on their 
backs protecting the graves. The 
slabs .are inscribed with ancient 
Gaelic script and indicate that the 
owner of many an old and famous 
Irish name lies resting there. 
There is another graveyard on 
Holy Island which is still in use. 
What a moving sight it is to wit- 
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ness a funeral cortege of boats leav- 
ing Mountshannon for this burial 
ground, the coffin leading the long 
line of boats, the mourners reciting 
the Rosary as they sail out. 

Some fifty to I00 years ago 
keeners, or wailers as they were 
often known, flourished in this dis- 
trict. These were professional 
mourners. A special boat was pro- 
vided for them. 

Bitty WALSHE in Ireland of the 

Welcomes 


Down 
[X 1798 EVEN MEMBERS OF THAT 
strict religious sect, the Cove- 
nanters, supported the United Irish 
cause. We have the case of the three 
tthers, Arthur, Alexander and 
Primrose, whe hailed from 
and settled in the town- 
land of Tonaghmore, near Saint- 
field, in 1779. They joined the 
United Irishmen at the time of the 
foundation of the Society in the 
district in the early 1790s. They 
never missed a secret meeting or a 
drill exercise. Arthur Primrcse went 
to Belfast in 1794 and purchased 
three from the skipper of 
a ship, and a quantity of powder 
and ball from a merchant. 

As the rising drew near, Alex- 
ander, who was the man of business 
in the family, prepared to take the 
field with his two brothers and ccm- 
menced making mere balls. While 


bri 
Robert 
Ayrshire 


tel + 
musket 


eS ke 


engaged in this job, a friend came 
into the kitchen where the molten 
lead was on the hearth fire and 
remarked: “Sandy, have you got 
the divine warrant to make lead 
balls to kill the soldiers of the 
King?” 

“ Divine warrant!” he exclaimed. 
“ Don’t every third man 
you meet is a maimed scldier? That 
our young men are drafted off to 
foreign and our money spent 
in millions trying to crush out free- 
dom in France and Am Our 
corn laws are sc stringent 
and our children are starving, hav- 
ing to eat boiled nettles. Our win- 
dows that admit the light of heaven 
ire taxed, our hearths are taxed, and 
the land laws are crushing out our 
lives. Oh! if any nation ever 
had a warrant for rebellion 
we have it. Suffering cur wrongs 
would be a far greater sin than re- 
sisting the authorities. And though 
our cause may fail, though false 
friends betray us, yet while this 
right arm can move, or my tongue 


you see 


wars 


erica. 


that we 


divine 


mn speak, my cry shall be—Free- 
dom.” 

All the three Primrose brothers 
were in action at the Battle of 


Saintfield and later at Ballynahinch, 
where Rebert was shot dead by a 
round of grapeshot in Dromore 


Street (then called Bridge Street). 
COLIN JOHNSTON Ross in the 
Irish News 


WHEN a man reaches middle age, it isn’t the age so much 


as the middle that matters. 


PUT your money on the man who has one settled conviction, 
and let the man with a host of ideas back himself. 


A buckle of courstng men tn the Antrim glens .... 


The Hare on the Hearth 


MICHAEL J. MURPHY 


I WAS told I would find him in 
the Low Hotel, as the older 
folk call the Glens bar in 
Cushendall. Half the crowd inside 
were coursing men; even before 
I went in the talk might have 
been an echo of the shouts of 
encouragement to this dog or 
that. 

The rest were locals and an 
English party of three, including 
a middle-aged woman in puce 
slacks, as well as the Poet and 
Himself and the hare. 

The Poet was a big man, full 
and benign of face, smoking a 
peculiar pipe cupped in one hand, 
his other hand supporting the 
elbow. Before him on the bar lay 
his walking-stick, a wriggling 
thing of strange and fascinating 
personality like the elongated 
fossil of a Lauchraman. 

Himself was wiry and slight, 
all in black, his shirt neck open. 
I think I remember the peep of 
a tattoo. 

The Poet kept turning his head 
slowly, first this way, then that, 
beaming like a lighthouse through 
the haze of tobacco smoke and 
the torrents of talk. 

Himself stayed beside the hare, 
gesturing and talking, now 


snatching the cap from his head 
and adroitly tossing it on again, 
or tossing it under his leg; as 
lithe and active as if the very 
spriteliness of the hare in death 
had got into his bones. Still and 
stiff, as dead only as myth and 
legend would allow it to die, the 
hare lay full stretch across the 
hearth, with Himself between it 
and the blaze. 

I paused in the doorway. Him- 
self was entertaining the English 
people, who looked as if unsure 
whether to accept him as the 
genuine article or suspect a new 
version of Stage Irishman pulling 
their legs. 

Then he saw me. He bounded 
into life, waving and cheering to 
make himself heard. “ Hoigh— 
Mick—hoigh! See what’s here at 
me feet—the ould blade herself— 
the Cailleach, Mick. Here’s folk- 
lore, Mick—hoigh—I say! ” And 
he gave a kind of skip before he 
stooped, and the hare came on to 
his forearm as if it had run there. 

“Blast you and the hare. We’ve 
had enough of the hare .. .!” 
someone admonished, but the 
backwash of the phrase was 
swamped by a new wave of talk. 

“They give wild fortunes with 
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women in Donegal. They must be 
anxious to get rid of them!” 
(They were teasing the barmaid.) 
A disconsolate young man, who 
seemed to speak only when the 
occasion called for wit, said to an 
Englishman, “Cinema here?... 
Sure, Hopalong Cassidy has a 
stable at the back. If he hasn’t, 
he should; he’s on often enough.” 
“.. « Jugged hare Jugged 
hare . . .” The Poet was declaring 
to himself through the tornado. 
The hare was now back on the 
tiles, full stretch, When anyone 
came in they stopped and looked 


at it, and Himself started all over 
again. 

Something as airy as fantasy 
seemed to come over the scene, 
as real ce ‘teuntiile at once as 
if all the yths and legends of 
every hare gant I had heard 
were cavorting around me, as if 
the scene were being suddenly 
blacked-out, as suddenly relit, the 
characters, hearty men _ one 


moment, symbols of another era- 
the next, toasting some vague 
triumph in liquor which, against 


the light, 
or a summer 
witched hill 
The babble of talk had become 
the raucous chant of celebration 
borrowed from a jubilant, prim- 
ordial day. The Poet might have 
been toast-master or chief: he 
was quoting some lines of his 
verse—quite good, too. And Him- 
self .. . Himself in his antics was 
a whimsical Antony come to orate 
the Caesar of animal myth in a 


burned with every glow 
sunset on a be- 
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rann of facetious banter: 

“ Hoigh—Mick! How much 
will you give for her—Puss! 
Look! There’s hares an’ hares, 
but that’s some hare. Now isn’t 


it? What’ll you 
soup? Did you 
hare, Mick?” 

* Jugged hare. 
a hare, sir,” the 
merrily. 

Himself kept on: “Don’t bid 
me till you hear what I’m only 


give me—pot of 
ever have roast 


You always jug 
Poet cried 


askin’—I’m giving it away . . 
Mick I say And the 
hare was back on his arm, a 


potent thing even in death. 

Talk drowned his voice, again. 
was speculating, the 
voice coming and going amid the 


Someone 


babble like a lament. ‘ Many 
a time that girl stretched herself 
across Crebilly, Pll swear : 
Aren’t they strange lookin’ things 
when you study them, too... ?” 

" we were across the 
Border , you know, in a car, and 


we had a bottle of brandy—not 
that we went for that - 

‘I know. I know. But why pass 
a well with an empty bucket if 
they want water at home? I 
know a 

“Ts that a South Armagh one? 
Well. On the road this side of 
Limavady—wild lonely, worse 
than Cary—we run over this hare. 
An’ as sure as The Maker made 
me, coming’ across Cary we run 
over another. 

“T wouldn’t let them get out to 
pick up the other one. But 
nothing would do them but I go 
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out for the second one. 

“ An’ as sure as I have my 
God to face—I’m not tellin’ a 
word of a lie—I was stoopin’ for 
the hare when the bluddy bottle 
of brandy fell out of me pocket 
an’ went in a thousand pieces on 
the road. Up on Cary mountain 
between here an’ Ballycastle * 

“Jugged hare . . .!” the wit 
cried, and haunched himself. 


“ Jugged hare your granny. We 
should have lifted thon first hare. 
They’re not right an’ never were 
right. Sure, take a good look at 
that thing on the hearth an’ you 
don’t have me to tell you there’s 
witchery about them  some- 
where. ..." 

And the hare on the hearth lay 
stiff and still . . . as dead as oniy 
myth and legend would let it die. 
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No Silent Games for Me! 


PERHAPS it is because I like the noise of applause so much 
that I have never been greatly drawn to games played in 
silence. 

Billiards is a beautiful game to look at, with the light on 
the green table and the movement of the red and white 
balls, but the hushed atmosphere in which important matches 
are played makes the spectator almost afraid to draw breath, 

Chess, again, is lacking in the spirit of ululation. Nor is 
bridge much better: it is more like serious money-making 
than a game. 

The best card games, to my mind, are Happy Families, 
Animal Grab and Snap. At these, human beings can become 
inarticulate or almost inarticulate, At these the human being 
expresses his brotherhood with the beautiful creatures in 
the zoo. ROBERT LynD 


Familiar Ring 

“How do you like being married to a boxer?” asked Fane 
of her friend. 

Not so good,” was the reply. “ Every morning I have to 
count ten before I can get him up.” 


“ 


His Last Curtain 
A HAM actor died and his funeral attracted a surprisingly 
large crowd. 
“If he had only known he was going to appear before so 
many,” someone remarked, “ he would have died long ago.” 


K’eogh Had 


Are you troubled by mange, corns or pimples? Is yours 
a cheerless life? Read on.. 


a Ihousand 


Cures 


PETER SIMON 


UFFERERS who wish to avoid 

medical fees and who distrust 
in the “Instant Relief ” variety of 
cures that are advertised for their 
benefit, would do well to consult 
a book published in Dublin, in 
1739, in which John K’eogh, A.B., 
Chaplain to the Rt. Honourable 
James, Lord Baron of Kingston, 
sets forth innumerable remedies 
for every conceivable ailment. 

Now, what is your trouble? Do 
you suffer from Stone or Gravel? 
Are you troubled by corns, mange 
or pimples? Is yours a drab and 
cheerless life? Perhaps your hear- 
ing is not what it was and your 
eyes are giving trouble? Take 
heart, for your case has been pro- 
vided for by the Chaplain on his 
very first page. Just relax, he says, 
in a nice warm bath in which has 
been sprinkled a handful of ants 
or, if you prefer the name, Pis- 
mires or Emmets (Formica, for 
scholars). Emerging from this you 
will find your Stone and Gravel 
expelled, and down the bath-hole 
have gone, too, your mange, corns 
and pimples. 


This in itself should be enough 
to restore your listless soul, but if 
further treatment is required just 
extract the spirit from the friendly 
ants and you will find your own 
spirits revived and your heart 
cheered. For your failing eyesight 
a few drops of oil extracted from 
the same source will restore clear- 
ness of vision. 

But deafness is your trouble, 
you say. Then all you need is a 
dose of ants’ eggs mixed with the 
juice of a lemon, The next sug- 
gestion is that you dig up the 
entire ant-hill and remove it to the 
kitchen, where the cook has a 
saucepan ready for it. The decoc- 
tion she provides will soothe your 
inveterate Gout, besides relieving 
your hysterical passions. 

For those afflicted with a touch 
of madness our author prescribes 
a draught of blood taken from the 
veins behind an ass’s ear. If the 
patient happens to be getting a 
little thin on top, have a look to 
see whether there chance to be any 
lichens or excrescences on any of 
the four legs of the blood-donor, 
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for these, pulverised, and applied 
with oil, make hair grow “to 
Admiration ”. 

Next follows a neat prescription 
for a person bitten by a mad dog. 
Take half an ounce of oil of Bat, 
mix with two drams of vinegar and 
one scruple of salt, and apply to 
the bite. If you have the good for- 
tune to catch the offender, you 
have the remedy in your hands, 
for the liver of a mad dog, boiled 
or roasted, cures the bite. 

If you are suffering from an 
attack of jaundice, ring for a 
spider, enclose it in a nut and 
hang it round your neck so that it 
rests against your stomach. Leave 
it there till it dies and you will 
find that it has carried off your 
complaint. If, in your well-kept 
house, a spider is not to be found, 
try to procure a Yellow-Hammer, 
for a mere glance at this bird will 
cure you, though the bird itself 
will die as a result. 

A bad attack of earache need 
cause no alarm, for a variety of 
remedies is offered. There is, for 
example, the simple expedient of 
drops made from oil of beetles, 
which will be particularly effective 
if mixed with oil of roses and 
earthworms. 

If Gout is your trouble you need 
a poultice; and what better than 
one made from the flesh of a 
Magpie, beaten in a mortar. A 
cataplasm made of cheese, soap 
and white lead is also effective. 

Several prescriptions are given 
for Nature’s own tooth-powder. 
Ground cockle-shells serve very 
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HAT advice has John 

K'eogh to offer young ladies 
who find cosmetics difficult to 
obtain ? 

Such blemishes as spots and 
freckles provide no difficulty 
to cur ingenious author, who 
advises the application of hare’s 
blood (warm), or, if this animal 
is not about, a cow will serve 
equally well. 

If it is a beauty cream that is 
wanted, then water distilled 
from the shells of snails, in 
Canary wine, serves to beautify 
the face, though this prepara- 
tion should be applied in the 
month of May. 


well; a cuttle-fish bone, burnt or 
pulverised, is also recommended. 

Should your children have diffi- 
culty in cutting their teeth, rub 
their gums with the blood of a 
cock soaked in claret. An alter- 
native remedy is to thread a neck- 
lace of Lamprey’s teeth and hang 
it round their necks. 

Hair tonics appear on almost 
every page, honey always forming 
part of the ingredients. A butter- 
fly, for imstance, reduced to 
powder and mixed with honey, is 
sure to succeed. If it is not the 
butterfly season, a horseleech will 
serve very well, or a fly. 

A certain remedy against a 
sudden haemorrhage is always use- 
ful. In such an emergency remem- 
ber that all you have to do is to 
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mix together the liver of a frog, 
the gall of an ox and the ashes of 
an old bat. 

If the case is not so serious and 
you have merely cut yourself, say, 
shaving, then cover the gash with 
a spider’s web. If it is a case of 
nose-bleeding, have a look for the 
triangular stone in the head of a 
carp; suck this, and the flow of 
blood will stop. It has the added 
advantage of quenching your 
thirst. 

All sorts of unlikely little 
animals can be used for various 
common ailments. Powdered 
wig, for instance, cures jaundice 
and leprosy; if mixed with oil of 
cloves and dropped in the ear it 
restores hearing. It is seldom that 
one discovers an earwig in its sup- 
posedly natural haunt, but it is 
comforting to know the way to ex- 
tract one should it get there. “ 
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best method, apparently, is to coax 
it out with a rotten apple. 

Grasshoppers well repay the 
trouble of catching them, for six 
or seven of these little creatures, 
mixed with an equal number of 
grains of pepper, are good against 
colic. If mixed with a scruple of 
white wine they cure diarrheea. If 
you are suffering from a trouble- 
some chin-cough, a roasted field- 
mouse is recommended. 

The day on which you are 
afflicted with some disease may 
find you out of reach of this Phar- 
macopeeia, and so john Rec gh 
would surely recomn his 
clients to learn by rote 
dies. If you feel 
your ability to do this, take a final 
word of advice from the author, 
who assures us that the heart of a 
swallow, eaten, provides against 
loss of memory. 
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Many Laps ? 
following notice was posted up in a 
the Shannon: 

“The chairs in the cabin are for the ladies. 


Gentlemen 


are requested not to make use of them till the ladies are 


seated.” 
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LKLORE is the popular and 
imaginative interpretation of 
experience. 

An ancient Greek watches the 
apparent movement of the sun 
across the sky and invents the 
myth of Helios, who drives the 
four-horsed chariot of the sun 
through the heavens. At the other 
end of the rainbow, a Negro 
down in the bayou country of 
Louisiana, watching a falling star, 
says, ““ God’s a-throwing away His 
cigarette” and so kicks out the 
Greek gods and fills his sky with 
Christianity. 

A Nova Scotia woman unlocks 
a door long closed tight, walks 
into musty air and _ remarks, 
“There’s a stepmother’s breath 
in this room.” Such popular crea- 
tion, common to all people in all 
times and places, yields an almost 
infinite number of stories. 

One special form of this imagi- 
Mative interpretation of events 
seems to me particularly interest- 
ing. A group of people are talk- 
ing animatedly in a room, each 
trying to get the floor for his turn. 
All at once the group is talked 
out, a sudden silence falls and 
someone says, “An angel flew 


” ‘ 


through the room,” or “ An angel 


' just passed over the house.” 


Thus he speaks a folk explana- 
tion of the event which probably 
originated in Germany. An Irish 
form of this, “The angels are 
changing guard,” implies that at 
this moment the day shift is going 
off and the night shift coming on, 
or vice versa. The Dutch say, 
“ The pastor is passing by.” 
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Situations out of which men 
make folklore 


AN ANGEL 
FLEW THROUGH 
THE ROOM 


HORACE REYNOLDS 


Another saying compounds 
folklore with folklore. In this case 
when the hush comes, someone 
says, “It’s twenty minutes past.” 
This has at least two folk inter- 
pretations. One is the popular 
American tradition that Lincoln 
was shot at 8.20 p.m., which may 
be a harmonic of some tradition 
of the exact time of Christ’s death 
on the Cross. The second explana- 
tion relates, I think, to the 
custom of the old watchmakers of 
setting their sign clocks at a per- 
manent 8.20. This in turn may 
have led to the belief that when 
this moment of silence comes it 
is either twenty minutes past, or, 
by a natural reversal, twenty 
minutes of, the hour. 

Still another saying has its root 
in proverb. When the moment of 
dramatic silence falls, someone 
says, “It must be a big cat to 


Condensed from the New York Times Magazine 
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have all these tongues.” This say- 
ing takes us back to the days 
when, tongue-tied, we were asked 
by our elders, “ Has the cat got 
your tongue?” This specialisation 
of the old Plautine proverb 
“ He’s lost his tongue” may also 
be of American origin. 

All these sayings are rooted in 
belief. But when, at the moment 
of dead silence, someone says, 
“It’s just about time for the 
angel,” he begins the defensive 
mockery of its emotion. These 
forfending remarks range from 
such nervous reflexes as the old 
“Don’t all speak at once” or the 
new “Man, what a crazy beat” 
to “ Would anyone like to see the 
body?” In such expressions the 
mystery of the moment passes 
into a neurotic dread of silence, 
and men rush in with phrases to 
fill the vacuum—or sometimes 
just laugh. 

When the hush falls hard on an 
Irish bar, one hears tragi-comedy 
in the umeager question, “ Er— 
oh—sorry, boys, Is it my round?” 

Other proverbs turn the emo- 
tion of the moment into social 
satire. 

“The lieutenant pays his 
debts”—this German and Russian 
response is a sophisticated, draw- 
ing-room way of meeting the 
crisis of a vacuum of talk. Here 
the thought is that an event of 
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such enormous rarity must have 
blockbuster repercussions, a bang 
of stillness, an earthquake of 
silence. 

The Italian-American’s “ Maloc- 
chio” (Evil Eye) returns us to 
belief and mystery. When such a 
silence falls, he feels the Over- 
looking Eye on the group, freezing 
the human talk. 

Other similar situations out of 
which man makes folklore include 
the public sneeze, which Ameri- 
cans traditionally greet with 
German “ Gesundheit ” or 
English “God bless you,” or, as 
an Irish-American girl said, ““ God 
bless you and the Devil miss you 
and the Master of all devils be 
with you” (which sounds like a 
translation of a Gaelic saying). 

Another is the thought that 
follows a sudden, convulsive chill: 
“Someone is walking over my 
grave,” or, as a friend from 
Georgia says, “A rabbit jumped 
over my grave.” Both these are 
experiences of the individual, 
even if the first does fall into the 
antiphonal pattern that requires a 
second voice to complete it. 

As far as I can see now, our 
sudden-speaking silence is unique 
in that it is something which hap- 
pens only to a group. That, per- 
haps, explains the imaginative 
richness of men’s traditional 
response, 
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A pointer to political and religious feeling in the North 
over a century ago. The surgeon-author was of Planter stock 


“Orange and Blue for Ever!” 


toasted the 


Big Farmer 


JOHN GAMBLE 


DINED at a friend’s house in 

my native Cootehill, County 
Cavan, the evening before I went 
away, in company with a rich 
farmer who lived some miles 
distant: when he understood that 
my route was pretty much the 
same as his own, he invited me to 
take a seat in his gig and pass the 
day at his house. 

I complied with cheerfulness. I 
was accustomed to Irish hospitality, 
and liked it: at the worst, it could 
only give me a sick stomach and 
headache, and I was sure of these 
if I ventured into a stage-coach. 
We had a pleasant enough drive, 
as the day though dark was fine 
and my companion  good- 
humoured; but the country was 
dreary, with high hills, which we 
clambered up at a snail’s pace, and 
ran the risk of breaking our necks 
in going down. 

On the land of hills, indeed, we 
were now fairly entered. Of various 
sizes and shapes, they everywhere 
rose around us, making darker with 
their black heads the already dark 


sky. However, there was cultiva- 
tion on their sides, and the potato 
ridges and corn-fields, in fanciful 
stripes and compartments, varied 
the wild landscape with deeper and 
lighter shades of green. 

The house where we were going 
was surrounded by trees, and 
looked very well at a distance: like 
many men and women, however, 
it did not improve upon nearer 
acquaintance, We drove up to the 
door and, stepping incautiously 
out, I was half way up my leg in 
a large puddle of water, which 
stagnated at the very threshold; 
my nankeen pantaloons and white 
stockings were little improved by 
the immersion. 

“Evil betide me,” said my con- 
ductor, “ not to tell you to step on 
the board.” On looking down, I 
found there was a board, on which, 
as on a bridge, I entered the house. 

As most farm-houses in the 
North of Ireland are similar in 
construction to the one I was now 
in, I shall describe it. It was two 
stories high, white-washed and 
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thatched; on entering the hall, I 
found it likewise the kitchen, 
where a large fire was blazing; on 
the right hand was the parlour, off 
which there was a small bedroom; 
the apartments above corresponded 
in size to those, but were mere 
lumber rooms; they resembled the 
worst half of Noah’s ark; they were 
a receptacle for all unclean things. 

A length of time elapsed before 
the mistress of the house made her 
appearance. I judged by the great 
bustle that prevailed, by the open- 
ing and shutting of doors, that she 
was either dressing herself or the 
dinner—unfortunately, it proved 
the former: she sailed in, clad in 
an old-fashioned lutestring gown, 
that swept the ground behind her. 

After some time spent in con- 
versation, which I every moment 
expected to have interrupted by a 
summons to dinner, the husband 
observed to his fair spouse that it 
was time to give orders about 
dinner. 

“Then it will be some time 
before it is ready,” said I. 

“Oh, not more than half an 
hour,” she replied; “‘ the goose will 
€ put on the spit in an instant.” 

It was too true, the goose had to 
be put on the spit, but there was 
nuch preliminary matter before he 
could be brought that length; he 
had to be drawn, and skewered, 
and plucked; he had to be killed, 
for he was actually, at that instant, 
sailing like a stately swan on the 
pond, where I had so _ un- 
fortunately made shipwreck. 
Dinner was so long in coming, 
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that I lost my patience first and 
then my appetite. It made its 
appearance at length, however; it 
was tolerably well-dressed, and we 
had a bottle of excellent wine. 

After I had eaten of something 
else, I asked for a slice of the 
goose; my host flourished his knife 
and fork with great dexteritybut, 
instead of drawing the knife across 
the breast of the goose as he in- 
tended, drew it across his own 
fingers, from which the blood 
poured down on the dish before 
him. There was no eating goose 
with such sanguinary sauce; I 
therefore sent away my plate, being 
perfectly satisfied. 

My host’s kind heart was not so 
easily contented; he had returned 
to the table with his fingers tied up 
in a clout; he said I had made no 
dinner, and that I must positively 
eat a wing of the goose, which he 
swore the blood had not touched. 

“ But what though it had, man,” 
said he, with a cordial slap of his 
sound hand on my knee, “it is 
neither Jew’s nor Papist’s blood, 
but a good old Protestant’s, who 
never did a dishonest or disloyal 
action; who loves God, and 
honours the king.” 

“And hates the Pope,” said L 

“Damn the Pope,” said he, “and 
all thit takes his part; if I had the 
trial of them, I would hang them 
all up without judge or jury: an 
outlandish vagrant, seated cross 
legged on his seven hills.” 

“ He has quit the hills,” said I; 
“his French physician thought the 
air of them too keen for his con- 
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ACCORDING to a recent psychological survey, the ten most 
common traits for which people are disliked are: Being 
undependable, grouchiness, exaggeration, being a show-off, 
being sarcastic, feeling inferior, criticising others, being bossy, 
poking fun behind people’s backs, being domineering. 


stitution, and ordered him down to 
the valley.” 

“ He should have ordered him to 
the Devil,” said my host (who had 
swallowed a bumper or two of grog 
before dinner, and was now a little 
elevated), “‘he and all his breed. 
Come,” said he, “I'll give you a 
toast, that I am sure you won’t 
object to, for you have a good 


Protestant face; come, bumper, 


bumper, I say, no sky-lights. Here’s 
to Hell with them all for ever! ” 

“For ever,” says I, “is surely 
too long; a thousand or two years 
might satisfy.” 

“Thit’s purgatory,” said he, 
“‘and the Papist’s doctrine. I don’t 
believe in it. Ah, master of mine,” 
drawing his chair closer, and speak- 
ing lower, as if afraid of being 
overheard, “ you don’t know thim 
as I do; you hivn’t lived among 
them, and can’t tell what sort of 
varmin they are: why, man, my 
own sarvants would murder me in 
my bed, if they durst; and so I 
told them on Friday last, being the 
first of August, old style, of all 
days in the year: ‘ you ungrateful 
vipers, you,’ said I, ‘I feed and 
nourish you, and yet if the French 
landed tomorrow, you would turn 
tails, and cut off my head, for a 
present to some French captain or 
other, to make yourselves more 
welcome.’ ” 
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“French captains,” said I, “care 
very little about men’s heads, what- 
ever they may do about their 
purses; there is gold sometimes in 
them.” 

“And lead in the poor Irish- 
men’s skulls,” said he, with a 
laugh; “thank you, thank you, 
master; come, that’s a good one 
too; I love my joke, and I love my 
friend, and I love my glass, and I 
love—dang it, thit’s well thought 
on too—I say, fill your glass, Pil 
give you my wife’s health—a better 
sowl never broke bread; doesn’t 
cross the threshold from week’s 
end to week’s end, and yet you see, 
in company, she has quite the look 
of a lady; she’s of a grate family, 
in the County Armagh; her father’s 
a tip-top man there—keeps a large 
tan-yard, and is hand in glove with 
Squire V , and all the rest of 
the gentry. Orange and blue for 
ever, my jewel! ” said he; “ King 
William for ever! King George— 
God bless him! ” 

“And the Princess Charlotte,” 
said I, “and the Prince of Wales, 
and the royal family. That’s what 
the prayer-book says.” 

“ The Prince of Wales is a good 
man’s son, and thirefore we'll drink 
reformation to him,” said he, “ if 
you plase. Can you tell me if he 
keeps company with Mrs. Fitz- 

herbert yet?” 
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“It’s very likely,” said I, “ for 
I am told she is still handsome.” 

“ She’s old,” said he. 

“No woman is old in London,” 
said I. 

“There is a grate many of 
them,” said he, “that are older 
than they are good, I'll be bound 
for it; but you can’t deny that Mrs. 
Fitzherbert is a Papist.” 

“Why, man,” said I, “the 
Papists are a great trouble to you. 
Do you think the Prince of Wales 
talkks to Mrs. Fitzherbert of 
religion?” 

“TI don’t know what the devil 
he goes to her for,” said he, “ nor, 
not to give you an ill answer, do I 
care. I suppose it’s all owing to 
that damned fellow Mac , who, 
if he had his good will, would not 
let a Protestant dog near him, for 
fear of his barking some truth into 
his ear.” 

* Colonel Mac » said I, “ is 
no Catholic; he is a member of 
parliament, and goes to church.” 

““He be damned,” said he; “he 
is a rank Papist in his heart, if he 
was to swear till he was black in 
the face to the contrary: Mac 
of the County Monaghan go to 
church—ha! ha! a fine name to go 
to church with, truly. Ah, thim 
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things may go down with John 
Bull, but we know better, and take 
care of him when he does nothing 
but fill his fat guts and go to 
sleep. Ha! ha! people are wise 
nowadays; they laugh at ould times 
and notions—they will emancipate 
the papishes, will they? they will 
make them friends of England by 
doing that, I warrant—they will 
stand by them at the pinch, and 
keep out Buonaparte. Ochone, but 
they know them well, and they'll 
soon know them better; but, by my 
sowl, they'll pay dear for their 
larning. Emancipate the Catholics 
to: make friends of them; what 
fools our great people be! If they 
were to give them the crown of 
England today, they would be 
quarrelling for the diamond (that 
I’m tould once dropped out of it) 
tomorrow.” 

I have been particular in relating 
this conversation, because, though 
delivered in coarse and vulgar 
phrase, it contains a faithful 
picture of Orange feeling, on the 
subjects on which it turned: his 
sentiments were those of a class; 
his phrases, ejaculations, vivacity 
were his own; but his opinions, 
prejudices and hatreds were those 
of his tribe. 


“ MR. CHAIRMAN,” said the speaker, “ there are so many 
rude interruptions that I can hardly hear myself speak- 


_ 
ing. 


“ Don’t worry,” shouted one of the rude voices—“ you’re 


not missing anything.” 


No man becomes wise through his father’s knowledge. 
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He feels a thrill ashore no 
landsman ever knew ! 


The Two 


Lives of 
a Sailor 


NORRIS DAVIDSON 


jonny curious thing about living 
on the sea is that the sense of 
the sea being a means of physical 
support quickly vanishes. 

The householder does not look 
out of his window and say to him- 
self: “Ah, I’m still above ground.” 
The ground means almost nothing 
to him unless he is a farmer or a 
gardener and notes the humidity 
or barrenness or greenness of the 
ground, or the fact that it is 
covered with frost or snow. 

So also the seaman. Quite 
quickly he loses the feeling that 
he is floating in a directable box 
of steel. The box of steel is the 
place where he has~his being and 
to whose welfare he is devoted. 
Unless the sea asserts itself 
violently, the seaman accepts the 


ship as the place where he ordi- 
narily lives, just as the house- 
holder unthinkingly accepts his 
house as his habitual dwelling- 
place, come bad, come good. 

The comsequence is _ that, 
whether under way—according to 
the Act—or at anchor, the Shore 
and Going Ashore take on a com- 
pletely new meaning. Personally, 
when I went ashore I felt: “ Now, 
I am no longer on board ship.” 
But when I returned on board I 
never felt, “ Now, I am no longer 
ashore.” 

In fact, I changed my centre. 
Instead of a ship afloat being an 
interesting object supported by 
water and which it would be fun 
to visit, the shore became the 
place of infinite and real oppor- 
tunity. There is nothing at all re- 
markable in what I have said, but 
it leads up naturally to what I 
hope to explain, the continuous 
sense of contrast at sea. 

Most of us are born ashore. 
The sea is an interesting portion 
of nature to us at first. Perhaps 
one later starts to live on the sea, 
and then—immediately—comes an 
intensely increased interest in one’s 
natural habitation, the land, the 
shore, the beach—or whatever 
you like to call it. 

Go ashore, and you think: I 
can walk as far as I like without 
being brought up by a bulkhead 
and compelled to take the same 
number of paces back again. You 
think: here are shop-windows into 
which I can look, things which I 
can buy. here are choices’ which 
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I cannot normally make. And you 
think: all this is sharpened—all 
this is made more fascinating, be- 
cause my time here is limited. 

“A man who would go to sea 
for pleasure would go to Hell for 
a pastime.” That is a sailor’s say- 
ing, and there is a lot of truth in 
it still under certain conditions of 
service. And the old sailor used 
to say that when he left the sea 
he would put an oar over his 
shoulder and walk through the 
country until someone stopped 
him and asked him what he was 
carrying. And there he would 
settle down. 

Well, I don’t think the pendu- 
lum swings quite so violently now 
from living on the sea to living on 
the land, and many a deepwater 
man returns to a seaport and 
settles down to owning or sharing 
some small craft. But why go to 
sea in the first place, why live on 
the sea at all? 

The best thing about living on 
the sea is to be. . . not living on 
sea. What landsman knows 
satisfaction of that contrast— 
of shutting up the windows tightly 
and sleeping under, preferably, 
too many bed-clothes? 

Outside there is a Fresh Breeze, 
Gale, Storm or Hurricane, but 
here is a stable bed and a solid 
house and the weather is outside 
and there is nothing whatever to 
be done about it. “God help 


poor sailors on a night like this,” 
is a traditional cry. 

God help them, indeed. But 
you switch off your bedside light. 
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EAFARING brings about a 
heightened appreciation of 


co'our ashore. 

Colour in the ordinary way 
of the sea is not very striking. 
To me, the sea varies only be- 
tween the deep Mediterranean 
blue, through some greens—in- 
cluding the oily one and a 
wicked bad-weather one—to a 
dreary slate-grey 

| know that there are the 
dawns and the sunsets, but these 
are only momentary paintings on 
the surface of the medium on 
and colour 
contrasts ashore are refreshing 
and exciting, particularly in the 
spring 

There is 


which one lives, 


almost no visible 

spring at sea and the varieties 

of dismal and cruel sea-birds 

continue to make their accus- 

tomed noises in and out of 
season. 

Norris Davidson 
exe 
No responsibilities, no time-table, 
no routine. Emotions recollected 
in the tranquillity of stone and 
mortar and slates and carpets and 
eiderdowns. If you haven’t been 
to sea you can’t appreciate that 
glorious contrast. 

There may be a very human 
satisfaction in knowing that the 
trade you follow is a mystery, and 
a rather dangerous one, in know- 
ing that—to most people you meet 
—you are an unusual figure, in 
liking the uniform, in seeing 
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foreign places. All that may have 
something to do with it, but one 
thing I do know, and that is, that 
it is something far more profound 
than a matter of a seafaring job 
being as good as any other job. 

Seafaring is a struggle against 
a thing without even instinct, 
something absolutely unevolved, 
blind and crawling. Every voyage 
is an achievement against the un- 
conquerable, and as surely as the 
ship’s wake is smoothed away so 
surely will the struggle be renewed. 
Perhaps that is what draws us to 
trafficking with this unseeing, in- 
sensate and crawling sea. 

That is the worst of it. For the 
best of it one can say that there 


is no life as full and as healthy 
and as useful as a sea-life, and I 
suggest that no other life can pro- 
vide better memories, or better 
friends. 

That is how I look at it. And 
that, I suppose, is why—if you 
happen to live in Galway—you 
can sce in the docks a Connemara 
beat in which I am again living 
for a time and moving on the 
sea, After what I have been living 
in I find this craft cramped and 
awkward, but they say she was 
the fastest boat in Connemara. 
Anyhow she’s my boat—my own. 

And so, back to Galway, and 
back to living on the sea. But 
don’t ask me why. 


aS 
Servant Girl Teaches Philosopher 
,RALPH WaLDo EMERSON was a philosopher who entertained 
a profound respect for the practical side of life. One day, 
assisted by his son, Edward, he tried to lead a young heifer 
into his barn. Edward grasped the animal’s ear and attempted 
to pull from the front, while his father pushed with all 


s his might and main from behind. But the stubborn beast 
refused to budge an inch. 

ley In the midst of their pulling and hauling they were inter- 

ed rupted by a laughing Irish servant girl. Motioning the two 

nd men aside, she thrust a finger into the heifer’s mouth, and 

nd the simple creature, expecting to obtain nourishment from 

en the proffered digit, obediently followed her into the barn. 

hat That night Emerson gleefully wrote in his journal: “I 
like people who can do things.” 

nan 

the What a foint ! 

and AT a lodging-house a guest was sawing away at the sinewy 

ow- knee-joint of a roast-chicken leg. At last, waving an arm 

1eet towa) rds a bottle of sauce on a table near the landlady’s 

in elbow, he said: “ Pass the liniment, please, Mrs. O’Malley. 


>} This pba has rheumatism.” 


A visit to a quaint corner of 
County Derry 


They Say 
Banagher Sand 
will bring 
You Victory 


HAROLD 


N the __— neighbourhood of 

Dungiven, County Derry, there 
are three historical monuments 
well worth visiting: Dungiven 
Priory and the churches of 
Banagher and Bovevagh. 

Just before you reach Dungiven 
village, a road sign points the way 
down a long lane to your left. 
Follow this to the end and you'll 
find yourself confronted by a roof- 
less, abandoned church, out in the 
fields. This is Dungiven Priory. It 
is situated on a height that com- 
mands the River Roe, shortly 
before it joins the Owenrigh River. 
The location is one that suggests 
a fortress, and indeed this is where 
the O Cathain (O’Kane) clan had 
their stronghold in the early 
middle ages. Dungiven Priory was 
their church (said to have been 
founded in 1100 for the Augus- 
tinian Canons). 
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The present building, however, 
to judge from its style, can only go 
back to the thirteen-hundreds. It 
has the usual rectangular nave and 
chancel, with windows so narrow 
as to be mere loopholes. Old 
records tell us that, due to “an 
effusion of Christian blood”, the 
church was desecrated and fell into 
decay, and had to be restored and 
rededicated by the Archbishop of 
Armagh in 1397. After the dissolu- 
tion of the monasteries it was 
neglected once more, until at the 
time of the Plantation of Ulster it 
was adapted for Protestant wor- 
ship. 

In the chancel of the Priory, 
against the south wall, there 
stands one of the most remarkable 
monuments in Ireland. It is the 
tomb of an O Cathain chief— 
Cooey na Gall, who, according to 
the Annals of the Four Masters, 
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died in 1385 “at the pinnacle of 
wealth and celebrity”. The chief 
lies full length on a flat slab, his 
hand on his sword. Beneath him, 
framed by six arcades, are six 
standing figures, dressed in the 
same style; and above the tomb is 
a splendid canopy filled with whirl- 
ing flamboyant tracery. 

The figure of the chieftain is 
clad in a long padded garment 
stretching from throat to knee, 
known as an acton, of the kind we 
read about in mediaeval Irish epics 
of chivalry, and which artists of the 
time have drawn for us. (There’s a 
famous etching by Albert Diirer 
that depicts an Irish soldier wear- 
ing such a costume, and above it 
Diirer has written, “ Here go the 
warriors of Ireland beyond 
England.”’) 

Two miles south-west of Dun- 
given, in the townland of Banagher, 
there’s another interesting old 
church, founded nearly 900 years 
ago by a local saint named 
Muriedach O’Heney. Now a roof- 
less ruin, it consists of a stone-built 
nave and chancel, with walls about 
three feet thick, of well-cut 
masonry. The entrance at the west 
end is through a massive doorway, 
framed by a boldly projecting 
square moulding. The jambs lean 
inwards at the top, so that the 
opening is quite ten inches 
narrower under the lintel than it is 
at the threshold. 

On the outside of the entrance, 
a huge flat lintel nearly six feet 
long spans the doorway, but 
behind this, inside, is a finely-cut 
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The author is Ancient Monu- 
ments Architect in the Ministry 
of Finance, Northern Ireland. 


round arch. This represents an 
interesting half-way stage in the 
development of the style of archi- 
tecture called Irish Romanesque. 
In its full flowering, which lasted 
about 100 years from the late ten- 
hundreds to the late eleven- 
hundreds, it would have had a 
round arch all the way through the 
wall. 

Modern authorities are un- 
certain about the age of the church, 
but somebody in the past had no 
doubt at all, for he carved on the 
door jamb in neat 18th-century 
characters: “This church was 
built in the year of God 474.” 

Who cut this inscription, and 
where did he get his information? 
The answer can be found among 
the old Ordnance Survey papers 
kept by the Royal Irish Academy 
in Dublin, where on page 213 of 
bundle 33 we can read: “ The late 
Archibald Buchanan of Maghery- 
more was present when the late 
Archibald Sterling, a stonecutter 
and engraver by trade, engraved 
the words and date which now 
appear on the old church of the 
aforesaid parish, and which ex- 
pressly say, this church was built 
in the year 474. This inscription 
was cut by Sterling some time be- 
tween 1730 and 1735. 

“Buchanan asked Sterling at 
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the moment, why he was engrav- 
ing on the old church, His reply 
was that he saw and read in an old 
manuscript the exact date at which 
the church was built, and he not 
finding it appear then on... .” But 
alas, the next page in bundle 33 is 
missing. We shall never be certain 
what old manuscript the late 
Archibald Sterling found his date 
in, though it probably derived 
from the ancient Tripartite Life 
of Saint Patrick. 

When St. Muriedach O’Heney 
died, he was buried in Banagher 
churchyard. His tomb is standing 
to this day, and a most interesting 
monument it is. Built of stone, 10 
feet long, 4} feet wide and 8 feet 
high, it resembles in shape an old 
Irish oratory or hermit’s cell, with 
a steeply pitched roof. On the 
tomb’s western gable a figure of a 
man is carved—presumably St. 
Muriedach O’Heney himself. 

Now there are still, after 900 
years, members of the O’Heney 
family living in the neighbourhood 
of Dungiven, and occasionally they 
are asked for the gift of some 
Banagher sand, When this request 
is made, one of the family goes to 
the churchyard and collects a 
handful or so of earth from a little 
hole in front of his ancestor’s 
tomb. Its properties are said to be_ 
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remarkable; if you sprinkle it in 
the right way, it will ensure victory 
in battle, or indeed in any other 
kind of contest. 

The Reverend G. Vaughan 
Sampson, writing in 1802, says: 
“In any horse-race, to this day, 
whoever can throw the Banagher 
sand on the rider as he passes, 
ensures success to the horse.” So 
this is the marvel of Banagher, and 
that’s why people, when they hear 
anything extraordinary, are apt to 
exclaim “ That beats Banagher!” 

While you are still in the Dun- 
given area it is worth while visit- 
ing the old church of Bovevagh, 
dating perhaps from the 14th cen- 
tury. 

Bovevagh Church lies in the 
heart of the Derry countryside, in 
what seems today an immemorial 


calm; but in the distant past it 
knew storm and _ “stress. One 
terrible day in 1100 the townland 
was raided by the Norsemen, who 


burnt to the ground the oratory 
that occupied the site before the 
present church. 

“ Bovevagh”” means “ The Hut 
of Maeve”, and Maeve was the 
ancient Irish queen whose jealous 
pride led to the Cattle Raid of 
Cooley, and all the bold deeds that 
Cuchullain wrought for the men of 
Ulster. 


“ How do you know Chaucer dictated to a stenographer?” 
“Fust look at the spelling.” 


A NICE thing about being a man is that you don’t have to 


kiss someone who hasn’t shaved for days. 
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THE SHAMROCK PICKERS 


KATHLEEN GREEN 


i ARTY had not wanted Lizzie 
Connors in his team of sham- 
rock pickers. That was why he had 
been dishonest when they tossed 
up for it. There were ten of them 
and Lizzie would naturally be 
chosen last, because sharp eyes 
and quick hands are needed for 
shamrock picking, and Lizzie’s 
eyes, behind the tinted glasses, 
were almost sightless. 

In Marty’s opinion the annual 
competition between the teams was 
a matter of such importance that 
Lizzie should have been left out 
altogether. 

“T had to bring her along,” 
Paddy Connors explained. “ Ma 
said I was to take her, and we need 
even numbers anyway.” 

“Then you should take her on 
your own team,” Marty retorted. 
“ After all, she’s your sister.” 

While they were arguing the 
other children had gathered round. 
They did not interfere between the 
two “big” boys. They just stood 
clutching their cans, baskets and 
shopping-bags, and Lizzie stood a 
little apart, her legs firmly planted, 
and her chubby cheeks moving as 
she worked up for a fit of crying, 
should it prove necessary. 


“ She’s not all that bad,” Paddy 
said, “ She can feel for the sham- 
rock with her hands. She'll get 
every bit as much as Maureen or 
Billy. I say we toss for first call.” 

“All right, then,” Marty 
shouted. “We can’t waste time 
arguing. I'll toss. Heads I pick 
first!” 

And then he had done the thing 
he had not meant to do. It hap- 
pened so quickly, he had not real- 
ised how serious it was. He had 
tossed and caught the penny on the 
back of his hand, glanced at it, and 
dropped it into his pocket. 

“Heads!” he yelled. “ Heads! 
I call first.” 

Now the group had split up, 
gathering as they were chosen 
round Marty and Paddy. They all 
knew the rules, but Marty ex- 
plained them again. No grass to be 
put in the baskets. They were to 
get the shamrocks without break- 
ing them too much; only the best 
could be sold, and had to have 
enough root or stem to keep it 
fresh until it reached Dublin in 
time for the St. Patrick’s Day 
sellers. The winning team got six- 
ence each extra, and the child 
with the best gathering would get 
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sixpence over and above. 

Marty had always been the best 
picker. He hoped to win again, 
but one could never know. Now 
that they were in the big field 
where they always started, he must 
think only of shamrock. After all, 
Lizzie should not be there. If she 
got lost or hurt it would serve 
Paddy right. It was unfair to 
expect them to draw for her just 
as if she could see. If Paddy wasn’t 
fair over Lizzie, then it didn’t 
matter so much about shouting 
“ Heads!” It was even, when one 
came to think of it. 

“You start here,” Paddy told 
his sister, as soon as the race had 
begun. “It’s a good patch to pick. 
Don’t move far, and give me a 
shout if you want me.” 

Marty hugged himself with 
delight. If Paddy had to keep near 
Lizzie he wouldn’t be able to go 
into the next field, the field which 
had been ploughed, and where 
some splendid patches of shamrock 
grew around the edges — big 
clusters which had escaped from 
the smothering grasses, and were 
hanging down over the mould. He 
had seen them when he’d been 
spotting places during the past 
week, preparing for the day of the 
competition. One needed sharp 
eyes to be a shamrock picker. 

But somehow he was working 
clumsily and had broken several 
good sprays. Maybe it was because 
he was still angry with Paddy. 
Paddy had forced him to be dis- 
honest. He’d better see where the 
rest of his team had scattered. It 
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would be like Maureen to give up 
if she pricked herself on a thistle, 
or touched a worm. He clambered 
over the ditch into the big pasture 
again. 

Lizzie was squatted quite close 
to the ditch. Her face, expression- 
less with concentration, was turned 
up to the bright March sky, lips a 
little parted, strands of untidy 
flaxen hair falling over her fore- 
head and across the blank dark 
spectacles. She was running her 
hand, with the fingers spread wide, 
close to the roots of the grass, and 
when a long tough strand of some- 
thing caught in her fingers she 
dragged at it, and felt it with her 
other hand to see if it were sham- 
rock. She moved along in a squat- 
ting posture, but the dark patches 
on her knees showed that she had 
knelt on damp ground. 

“Hi, Lizzie, you’re getting too 
near to the ditch,” shouted Marty. 

“You shut up,” muttered 
Lizzie sulkily. “ Leave me alone, 
can’t you.” 

“Listen, Ill take you up the 
field a bit. It’s dry where the sun 
has been. You're getting all 
messed up.” 

He took her by the arm; she 
dragged away, but finally let him 
lead her into the open field. He 
could see she had picked several 
strands of shamrock, although 
there were grass and weeds in her 
little can as well. 

“ What are you doing?” shouted 
Paddy from across the pasture. 
“You look after your own team.” 

“I’m not doing any harm,” pro- 
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tested Marty. “ You'd let Lizzie go 
crawling down there near the gap. 
She’d get dirt all over herself 
there.” 

“You’re just taking her away 
because she was picking good 
bits,” shouted Paddy. “ Leave her 
alone.” 

Lizzie began to wail, and Marty 
moved quickly from her. 

“Don’t you dare say I would 
do that!” he shouted. “ You’ve no 
right to say I’m cheating, Paddy 
Connors, because I took your 
sister out of the muck.” 

He strode up the field, kicking 
at the ground, almost forgetting to 
look for shamrock. He’d had just 
about enough of Paddy and Lizzie. 
And what was more, he’d wasted 
enough time to make up for calling 
“Heads!” After all, if he owned 
up to it now it would only make 
matters worse, and spoil the whole 
day for them all. There was no 
good in worrying about it now. 
And if his team won, aud if he 
himself was the best picker of them 
all—well, it was right so, because 
he was the best picker, and any- 
way, Lizzie had no right to be 
there. 

He sprang over the ditch into 
another field, which was not as 
good for shamrock, but he could 
be alone here and undisturbed. He 
worked better on his own. Last 
year he had pretended that he was 
talking to St. Patrick himself as he 
picked. This year it seemed unreal 
and sort of silly. And anyway, he 
didn’t suppose the saint would 
want to talk to him this time. He 


was probably back in the big pas- 
ture helping Lizzie. 

Bother Lizzie! She had no right 
to be there, messing up things for 
other people. Anyway, he had col- 
lected a fine basket of shamrock. 
His experience had stood to him. 
He was the fastest of them all, and 
the best team leader. None of his 
team would dare to slack. Their 
victory would be honest. It would 
be such a sweeping win that it 
wouldn’t really matter if he’d had 
Lizzie on it after all. 

The breeze was getting chilly, 
and Paddy was calling him from 
the bank. Marty straightened, 
stiff from his crouching posture. 

“Think we should stop?” 
shouted Paddy. 

“ Right, Pil call them.” 

He had a dog whistle in his 
pocket, and he blew it again and 
again as he went down through the 
big pasture. The children came 
from all sides, looking at each 
other’s shamrock, stamping their 
chilled legs and rubbing their dirty 
hands on clean patches of grass. It 
was dusk when they were all col- 
lected in the lane. Lizzie no longer 
turned her dim eyes to the sky, 
where she could still see brightness 
on a clear day. She stood by 
Paddy’s side, holding to the flap 
of his jacket pocket. 

“Ts everyone here?” asked 
Paddy. “ Then we'll go down to 
our place and get Ma to judge the 
heaps of shamrock.” 

Marty peered into his team’s 
baskets and cans. He was pleased 
by what he saw, but he didn’t 
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think it would be easy for Mrs. 
Connors to judge between the 
teams. One thing he knew anyway. 
He had the best collection himself. 
He would be the champion sham- 
rock picker of the year. 

It was the honour of it that in- 
terested him, not the miserable 
sixpence. He would give the six- 
pence to Lizzie. It would please 
her, and it was just as well she 
couldn’t see how much the other 
children had gathered. She had 
worked harder than any of them, 
but it was just as he had said— 
she should not have been there. 

They emptied out the shamrock 
in cool green and brown heaps on 
the table in Connors’ kitchen. 
They pressed close, eagerly. Only 
Lizzie hung back, because she had 
lost her grip on Paddy’s pocket, 
and anyway she could not see what 
went on. 

Marty stood back near Lizzie. It 
was foolish to push and scramble, 
and anyway 
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“Ts that all?” cried Paddy. 

“No,” said Marty. “ My basket 
and Lizzie’s can.” 

He brought them both up to the 
table and emptied them. Then he 
stood back and turned to the fire, 
so that they should not see how hot 
and red his face was. 


“The child did fine!” said 
Mrs. Connors. “ You’re as good as 


any of them, Lizzie pet. Well, I'd 
say Marty’s team is the best all 
right; but what came over you, 
Marty, that you got so little your- 
self? You’ve lost your skill, boy! 
Tommy’s the best picker this 
year.” 

Marty sucked his finger where 
a thorn had pricked him. Well, it 
was all right now, wasn’t it? 
could forget about the tossi 
the penny. Surely he’d made up 
for it, putting a handful of his 


shamrock into her can as they 
stood back from the table. And 
anyway—the child should. not 
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, 7 . ~L Lina! 
have come shamrock picking! 


A VISITING clergyman occupied the pulpit. The organist 


wanted to make an impression, 
the old sexton, who had been a lit 
pumping enough air for the orgar 
note just before the service started. 


so she wrote a note to 
tle slack in his work in 
1. She handed him the 


Making a natural mistake, the sexton handed it to th 


visiting minister, who opened it an 


i read: “ Keep’ blowing 


away until I give the signal to stop.” 


‘THE 
cluded:— 


list of prizewinners at a parish 


meeting 


in- 


sports 


* Mrs. Smith won the women’s hammer-throwing contest 


by hurling the hammer 75 ft. . . 
yards sprint.” 


. Mr. Smith won the 100 


Columbanus the missionary 
is still vividly remembered 


An Irish 
Saint’s Tomb 
in Italy 


FRANCIS MacMANUS 


T’S not far to Bobbio as a plane 

flies. But for a man on foot, from 
Bangor in Ireland to Bobbio in the 
Apennines, it’s a whole world and 
a long lifetime, especially if he 
stops on the way to build 
monasteries, argue with kings and 
princes and relay the foundations 
of civilisation, 

Bangor (County Down) to 
Bobbio was the world travelled 
and the lifetime lived by the 
greatest Irishman of his time: 
Columbanus, a maker of Christen- 
dom. Somewhere on the dead level 
plain that stretches between Pia- 
cenza and the foothills before 
Bobbio, I felt the pang of that 
distance. 

A man with a dark sharp face 
under a limp hat came out of a 


field of tall maize in which the dry 
leaves were rattling in a breeze. 

He was surprised we had come 
from the same country as San 
Columbano. He knew about the 
santo, but where was the country? 
I spread a map, 

With a brown, gnarled fore- 
finger he followed the route by 
sea and land. He lifted his hat, 
raised his eyes to heaven and said 
it was the whole world. Suddenly, 
the distance was like an ache. 

It was indeed a long, long walk 
that ended in the mountains above 
the valley of the Trebbia. After 
the summer’s drought the river 
bed lay like a waste of gravel and 
sand through which a trickle of 
water worked a bewildered passage, 
slow as the white oxen that drew 
hay along the road. 

The dead air in the narrow lanes 
of the hill-town held the reek of 
boiling polenta and hot olive oil. 

In the old cloisters, now a public 
garden, people drowsed near 
bright red flowers in the shade. 
Swifts were arrows in the air. In- 
side the basilica, above which the 
saint’s statue is niched, the cool- 
ness suddenly became a shivering 
chill and the gloom a blindness. 

It was difficult to make out the 
frescoes of saints and abbots of the 
monastery that was the Monte 
Cassino of the north, It was Colum- 
banus’s tomb beneath the high 
altar I wanted to see. Groping, we 
descended to the crypt. One tiny 
lamp burned like a glow-worm, a 
beacon rather than an illumination. 
With torches, we tried to read the 
letters on the white marble tomb, 
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shining like carven wax, a product 
of the 19th century; and we tried 
to read the plaques on the walls 
that bore the names of the Irish 
bishops, priests and laymen who 
had contributed to the erection of 
the shrine. 

This, for a great man’s body, 
was the earthly end of that long 
road. Somewhere under these 
stones and sculpture could Liz the 
remains of the man who had 
rescued a spiritual kingdom. One 
could not help falling to silence. 

Presently in the darkness we 
heard and saw faintly a group of 
people feeling their way towards 
the tomb and the tiny impractical 
light. They murmured. They tip- 
toed. They whispered. Italians ? 
They didn’t seem to be, but their 
tongue was some Latin tongue. 

I switched on a torch. Someone 
whispered, “ Grazie, signor!” Like 
a dutiful guide I let the beam of 
light travel along the tomb, along 
the lettering, across the carven re- 
cumbent mitred figure. In the 
penumbra, one bearded figure in 
a brown habit shuffled nearer. It 
seemed like bad manners to 
attempt to cast the light full upon 
him. 

“You are the guide?” he asked 
eagerly in broken Italian. 

“No, father. Just a stranger. An 
Irishman.” 

“ Ah!” he exclaimed. He raised 
voice. “An Irishman? Like 


his 
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him. Like San Columbano.” He 
gripped my arm excitedly. 

“Only an Irishman. Certainly 
not a saint.” 

He chuckled. His humour was 
like an international language. 

“T have come a long way to see 
this tomb,” he said. “I am a 
bishop from Brazil. Even in Brazil 
we know of San Columbano. 
Excuse my Italian. I speak Portu- 
guese. My diocese is nearly as big 
as your country. I came to see this 
tomb.” 

Then he knelt, a bishop from a 
country which, when the saint was 
alive, was eight or nine centuries 
distant from discovery by the 
West! He knelt for what seemed a 
long time. I became conscious of 
the stagnant air and of the aches 
in my bones from climbing the 
narrow streets in too many hill- 
towns in the heat. He stood up and 
his people gathered around him. 

“TI must go,” I said. 

“ Yes, please.” 

“But if we go,” I explained, 
waving the torch so that the re- 
cumbent figure on the tomb 
appeared to move in the play of 
shadows, “if we go you will be 
left without light.” 

He thought for a second, then 
began to shake with laughter. 
Slowly in Italian, and as much for 
my benefit as for his people’s, he 
said: “If the Irish go, the world 
will be left without light.” 


BLUNT PERSON: One who says what he thinks without think- 


ing. 


PEOPLE generally quarrel because they cannot argue. G.K.C. 


The adventures of an insurgent Intelligence Officer 


MY EASTER WEEK DIARY 


IGNATIUS CALLENDER 


Q* my way home from eight 
o’clock Mass at Arran Quay 
on Easter Sunday, 1916, I bought 
the Sunday Independent and was 
amazed to read the order from 
Eoin MacNeill calling off the 
Volunteers’ parade. Before going 
home to breakfast I went to Colm- 
cille Hall, in Blackhall Street. It 
was the scene of ceaseless activity, 
hundreds of Volunteers arriving 
and eager for information. Except 
for the intervals for dinner and 
tea I was there all day. 

On Easter Monday, at about 
11.15 a.m., I was contemplating 
going to Colmcille, when a boy 
arrived and handed me a letter. 
I found an enclosure addressed 
“Major J. MacBride” and a 
covering note as follows: — 


Dear Mr. Callender—Please deliver 
the enclosed to Major MacBride at 
once, most urgent 

—SEAN MAcDERMOTT. 


I worked under the direction of 
Major MacBride, who was Water 
Bailiff to the Dublin Corporation. 
I immediately proceeded to 4 Sir 
John Rogerson’s Quay, on the off- 
chance of finding MacBride, as he 
had often attended at his office 


there on holidays, to inspect ships 
arriving in the Port of Dublin 
overnight. On my way along 
Burgh Quay I was surprised to 
see Sean Heuston marching at the 
head of “ D” Company. 

I was disappointed to find that 
MacBride had not been at his 
Office that morning. On crossing 
Butt Bridge I saw a large crowd 
outside Liberty Hall and the 
Citizen Army “ move off,” followed 
by a cab laden with boxes. It 
was now obvious that something 
unusual was on foot. Arriving at 
O’Connell Bridge about 12 noon, 
I saw a few Volunteers attempting 
to rip up the roadway. 

I found my brother, and he 
agreed to have the letter delivered 
to MacBride; then returned under 
fire to my own house to get a few 
sandwiches. 

My ignorance of where I should 
go or what I should do was begin- 
ning to have a bad effect on me. 
I went to Murnane’s at Blackhall 
Place; as I was about to leave my 
officer, Andy Finucane, 2nd 
Lieutenant of “D” Company, 
arrived. 

He told me he had just come 
over the barricades of King Street. 


Condensed from The Dublin Brigade Review 
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He had a pile of notes from the 
men behind the barricades, and, 
handing them to me, told me to 
deliver them to the various 
addresses and report afterwards 
at King Street or Church Street. 

I had to cover a wide area with 
these messages, and several times 
found myself within the British 
military cordons. I was on the 
move until late that night, but 
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succeeded in delivering all my 
messages. 
On Tuesday morning I met 


Commandant Daly, who told me 
he wanted a volunteer to act as 
intelligence officer and on secret 
service. I volunteered and was 
given a message for James Con- 
nolly at the G.P.O, 

I was amazed at the number of 
people who were in O’Connell 
Street. They were mostly jubilant 
with what was happening. Inside 
the G.P.O, everything was orderly. 
I saw a Volunteer pick an old 
telegram from the floor and, 
handing it to J. J. Walsh, ask: 


“Will this pass the censor? ” 
Walsh read the telegram and 
smiled. 

James Connolly was engaged 


giving orders. After a little delay 
I was presented to him and 
handed him Daly’s message. He 
impressed me by his remarkable 
coolness. He asked many questions 
as to the surroundings of -the 
Church Street barricades; he 
seemed to have a good know- 
ledge of the district. 

On my second last visit to 
O’Connell Street on Tuesday, I 
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saw the commencement of the 
fire at Lawrence’s shop. About an 
hour afterwards the whole premises 
were in flames. I saw Gerard 
Crofts in charge of eight or ten 
Volunteers, each of whom, in 
addition to arms and ammunition, 
was cafrying tin cans, out of 
which small strings were protrud- 
ing. Gerard told me the cans were 
“bombs,” to be thrown from the 
top of the Imperial Hotel, 
opposite the G.P.O., in the event 
of an attack by the British cavalry. 

I was sent to make a survey of 
the district outside the barricades, 
particularly the north-western dis- 
trict. I crossed the barricades at 
North King Street and cycled via 
Dorset Street, Blessington Street, 
Berkeley Road, where I met a 
party of about fourteen Volun- 
teers marching (I believe from 
Kildare). I spoke to one of them 
and gave him information and 
instructions as to how they could 
reach either the G.P.O. or Church 
Street area. 

I continued along Phibsboro’, 
Glasnevin, as far as Finglas 
Bridge, turning to the left here 
and on to Blanchardstown and 
Castleknock. At Castleknock rail- 
way a train had been derailed, a 
length of rail having been re- 
moved. In Castleknock I met a 
large party of British artillery. I 
spoke to several of them while 
cycling alongside. 

One of the soldiers said they 
heard that there was trouble in 
Dublin, and that they were undef 
orders for the Phoenix Park. 
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Want to be Led 
THE accepted theory is that all people are anxious for 
advancement, and a great many pretty plans have been 
built up from that. I can only say that we do not find that 


to be the case. 


The vast majority of men want to stay put. They want 
to be led. They want to have something done for them and 
to have no responsibility. Therefore, in spite of the great 


mass of men, the difficulty 


is not to discover men to 


advance, but men who are willing to be advanced. 
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I continued through the Park, 
leaving by the North Circular 
Road gate. There was much mili- 
tary and police activity about the 
Marlboro’ [now McKee] Barracks 
and R.I.C. Depdét, but I was not 
questioned. 

I continued along the North 
Circular Road and crossed the 
barricade at North Brunswick 
Street. On Tuesday evening it 
began to rain and , continued 


steadily for several hours. My 
cloth were wet through and, as 
I had no overcoat, Daly permitted 


me to go home for a change of 
clothes. 

On Wednesday morning I 
breakfasted at about 6.15 a.m. in 
the same room in the Lucan 
Restaurant as Lieutenant Ander- 
son and another officer of the 
Royal Dublin Fusiliers. (My 
mother was proprietress of the 
Lucan Restaurant, 2 Sarsfield 
Quay, from where the last meals 
of P, H. Pearse were served). 

I waited for an opportunity to 
get away _ unnoticed, and 
succeeded about 6.45 a.m. Cross- 
ing Watling Street Bridge, I went 
along the Quays. My object was 


to try to get in touch with Sean 
Heuston at the Mendicity Insti- 
tute; this was a_ particularly 
dangerous route, as I was directly 
in the line of fire between the 
Mendicity and the attackers on 
the opposite side of the Quays. 
Of course, I dared not attempt to 
return, and had to continue on- 
wards to reach Daly, whose H/Q 
had now been changed to Father 
Mathew Hall,,Church Street. 

I was instructed by Daly to 
ascertain the nearest position of 
British troops. Passing James’s 
Street Post Office, I saw a wire, 
about thirty feet high, tacked on 
the Post Office wall. I traced this 
as a communication wire with 
Dublin Castle (it was tacked 
along the name-boards of the 
shops). 

Passing the Telephone Exchange, 
Crown Alley, I was surprised to 
see British soldiers behind the 
sand-bags on the window-sills, as 
I understood that this was one of 
the buildings occupied by the 
Volunteers. A Tommy from 
behind a sand-bag called on me to 
halt, pointing his rifle; another 
advanced from behind the Tele- 
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HOW TO BECOME A 


PIONEER 


Apply to your local Pioneer Council. 


if there is no Centre in your Parish, fill in this coupon and return 
it to: 
Sacred Heart, Upper Sherrard Street, Dublin. 


Secretary, Pioneer Total Abstinence Association of the 


| wish to become a Pioneer : 
NAME 
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143 Fleet Street, E.0.4. 
Established 1931. 
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phone gate and searched and 
questioned me. Assuring him I 
was a “good boy,” I was allowed 
to proceed. 

I arrived at the Father Mathew 
Hall and reported to Daly, who 
then gave me a message for 
James Connolly. In Moore Street 
a Volunteer gave me instructions 
on how to get into the G.P.O. 

I had first to go to Randall’s 
Boot .Shop, then opposite Moore 
Street. Going up to a front room 
over the shop, a _ Volunteer 
pointed out a large hole in the 
wall. I went through holes in the 
walls of the various adjacent 
buildings, until I arrived in one 
of the offices of the G.P.O. 

The first person I met there 
was Michael Staines. We ex- 
changed greetings and he brought 
me to James Connolly. There was 
incessant firing at and from the 
G.P.O. at this time, but no undue 
excitement. I could hear the rattle 
of machine-gun fire against the 
G.P.O. defences. 

As I was about to give my 
report to Connolly, he summoned 
P. H. Pearse, who was joined 
by a happy looking Sean 
MacDermott, The O’Rahilly and 
another. When I completed my 
report with the aid of a map of 
Dublin (produced by Connolly) 
and having answered numerous 
questions, I was warmly thanked 
by Connolly and Pearse. Pearse 
and MacDermott shook my hand 
very heartily. 

On returning to Church Street 
I had a very narrow shave. Out- 
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side the Capuchin Church I saw 
the wooden pavement covered 


with long nails sticking up about 
six inches. Curious to know the 
purpose of this, I was informed 
that they were to prevent a 
cavalry charge through the street 
should the barricade be success- 
fully stormed. 

Daly gave me a further mes- 
sage for Connolly. This time, by 
order, I left via Mary’s Lane into 
Mary’s Abbey and Abbey Street, 
to find out if the British were 
advancing. I did not go far, as 
some of the houses on the right 
of Abbey Street were now occu- 
pied by military. From one of the 
windows [I got a _ peremptory 
order to “get back 

I returned to Jervis Street and, 
passing on to Parnell Street again, 
got into Moore Street via Cole’s 
Lane, and then through Randall’s 
to G.P.O. I returned by the same 
route to Daly, who now looked 
haggard; his tunic was torn at 
the sleeve. Daly was at all times 
solicitous for his men. Caring 
nothing for himself he was gentle- 
manly, courteous and brave. The 
spirits of the lads behind the 
barricades were astonishing. 

Through Thursday night and 
Friday morning rifle and machine- 
gun fire never ceased. About 6 
p-m. on Saturday firing seemed to 
be easing down, and after a little 
time residents of the Quays began 
to return to their halldoors. Some 
of the soldiers told the people 
“all is over, the H/Q has sur- 
rendered.” 
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Gi nts oj 
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those years are vividly 
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the * Rising 
The Irish Press: 
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I went towards Queen Street 
ge, and having crossed the 
bridge I met a British officer who 
“held me up” and challenge 
me for a pass. I told him I had 
not got one. He asked me why I 
was “ out I said that I under- 
stood the “trouble” was over 
now. He replied: “I am not satis- 
fied with your explanation,” and 
put me under arrest. 

I was then brought by a 
Tommy to St. Catherine’s 
Church; he was _ instructed: 
“There is to be no conversation 
with the prisoner.” The 
was not a bad sort, and 
we spoke “under breath” as we 
walked towards the church. At 
St. Catherine’s, a crowd was being 
addressed by a high-up officer, 
who was sitting on an easy-chair 
inside the railings 

I heard the officer advising the 
people to be “law abiding” and 
to assist in the cause of justice, 


and saying that the people re- 
sponsible for all this trouble 
would be severely dealt with. 
When he had finished his speech 
I was brought before him, the 
Tommy explaining that Captain 
bade him bring the prisoner 
here. The officer asked me several 
questions al] at once and, without 
waiting for an answer, ordered 
the Tommy to “take the fellow 
away ”. 

The Tommy brought me down 
the street a little, halted and then 
said: “I dunno w’at the ’ell to 
do wit’ you.” As there were seem- 
ingly no officers about to whom 
he could appeal, he said to me: 
“TI think you ought to bolt.” 

I went to my aunt’s house, 
where I stayed till about 4 p.m. 
on Sunday. Having heard that the 
garrison at Jacob’s had surren- 
dered, I left my aunt’s and, after 
a lot of trouble and diplomacy, I 
reached home about 9.30 p.m. 


A MISSIONER had occasion to quote in his sermon the words 
of the Psalm: “ In my haste I said all men are liars.” 


No Need for Haste 


The sexton reminded him 


cristy. 


“And d’ye know, Father,” 
g in this parish till ye’d say it at your leisure! 


of it on his return to the 


he added, “ ye wouldn’t be 
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Our Posthag 


THe First IrtsH Patrick?—Patrick 
W. O'Donovan, of Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, asks us a ticklish question: 
Who was the first Irishman to be 
named for St. Patrick? 

According to one source, he 
Patrick O’Murray, Abbot of the 
Church of SS. Peter and Paul, 
Armagh, in A.D. 1255 (and no doubt 
for a longer period). 

But that was close on 800 years after 
St. Patrick’s death. Surely, it will be 
urged, there were countless other 
Patricks before then? Apparently not 
Due to deep reverence for the 
National Apostle, it was customary to 
call a man Maol-Padraig (the servant 
of St. Patrick) rather than by the 
name of the saint. 

The use of Patrick as a Christian 
name said to have been due to 
Anglo-Norman influence. The exploits 
of that dashing hero, Patrick Sarsfield, 
also had an influence in this connec- 
tion four centuries later. 

By the way, what is now St 
Patrick’s Day was in medieval times 
commemorated the day of Noah’s 
Entry Into the Ark 

*x 
CALL FROM NEW ZEALAND—A New 
Zealand reader, Denis Ryan, 252 
Bealey Avenue, Christchurch, has an 
unusual request to make. 

A keen tape-recorder fan, he would 
like to exchange tapes with anybody 
interested in the same hobby. He has 
a Phillips (Twin Track) ; speed 33. 

Born in Tipperary, Denis is willing 
to pay for any costs (postage, etc. 
entailed. Good luck to you, too, 
Denis! 


was 


* 

Last OF PIONEER BaND—The death 
took place in New Jersey, on October 
27th, of Brother John Ambrose Kelly, 
last of the four Christian Brothers of 
Ireland who went to the U.S.A. in 
1906 and established the Order there. 

Brother Kelly and his colleagues 
went to the United States at the 


invitation of John Cardinal Farley to 
teach the senior boys at All Saints 
School at Madison Avenue and 129th 
Street, New York. Three years later, 
with other Brothers from Ireland, they 
opened their first school, All Hallows, 
at 124th Street. 

The Order, of which Brother Kelly 
was provincial in the United States 
and Canada from 1943 to 1947, now 
has thirty-two institutions and 600 
brothers in the two countries. It was 
founded in 1802 by Brother Edmund 
Ignatius Rice, for whom Rice High 
School in New York was named. 

Brother Kelly was born in Ireland 
on November 13th, 1882 and 
graduated from Saint Mary’s College 
in Dublin. He taught French, Latin, 
history and English in his early years 
and later branched into other fields 
including child psychology. 

He founded Essex High School in 
Newark in 1957. In 1958 he went to 


Bergen High School, which was 
established in 1955. 

* 
Jane Wasn’t Sittinc Pretty!—A 


Sister of Charity, teaching somewhere 
in the United States—and incidentally 
teacher of the hereinafter-rmentioned 
Jimmy—sends us this little domestic 
cameo: 

“The baby-sitting situation over 
the past ten years in the States has 
snowballed to such an extent that it 
now is even more American than base- 


ball, hot dogs or Red Skelton. Good 
sitters, however, are as rare as the 
whooping crane. 

“ Eleven-year-old Jimmy, whose 


father is employed at Goodfellow Air 
Force Base, San Angelo, Texas, often 
advised his parents that their sitter, 
Jane, whom he violently disliked, was 
“pure waste’. Nothing was done to 
alleviate his sufferings until, in desper- 
ation, he penned a note on the back 


of an envelope, and before retiring 
attached it to the parental pillow for 
perusal. 

“*Dear Mom and Dad, ran the 


note, ‘ this evening Jane talked on our 
telephone forty-two minutes, left the 
refrigerator door open for twenty 
minutes, ate six of our fresh buns, 
drank one can of our noodle soup, ate 
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one bowl of our ice-cream and finally 
belched eighteen times straight into 
my face. Your loving son, Jimmy.’” 


* 


A Bronx JeeER—Reader Peter Keegan, 
of Cresskill, New Jersey, tells us that a 
sign in the restaurant attached to the 
V. A. Hospital, Bronx, New York, 
read 

“ Knives, forks and spoons are not 
medicine. Please do not take after 
meals.” 

Which makes us suspect that the 
manager may be a Belfast man, be- 
cause we saw a_ similarly-worded 
notice in a Belfast hotel over fifteen 
years ago. 

* 


YLOURLESS ANTARCTICA—An old 
friend, Mr. James A, Healy, New 
: sends us a cutting from the 
New York World-Telegram (issue of 
Dec. 26, 1959) and it starts off with 
this attention-compelling sentence: 
“No longer does the flag of Ireland 
fly over Antarctica.” 

The reason for this, 
ther on, is because 
O’Leary is dead—since ember 29 
last. Paul was Chief Equipment Oper- 
ator, U.S. Navy; he had his base in 
Marble Point, a to-hour snowcat ride 
from McMurdo Sound and about 70 
miles from the South Pole. 

A native of Everett, Massachusetts 
(where he was born in 1926), he 
stood guard at Marble Point camp 
with two companions; it was the only 
“dirt” runway in all Antarctica. But 
it was only an emergency airport, and 
it was rarely that a ’plane landed there, 
although a U.S. Navy machine would 
call periodically on a mercy mission. 

“What touched me about this 
camp,” writes Ed. Koterba, World- 
Telegram correspondent who visited 
O'Leary, “was the Irish flag that 
flapped hard atop a 20-foot mast. 
Sentimental O’Leary had put her up 
there, and when the two of us stood 
below it, the Navy man was proud .. . 

“This gruff, stocky Irishman—for- 
gotten to the world except to his wife 
and two daughters back at Albu- 


learn far- 
11 Vincent 


querque, and the 200 men of the Navy 
in Antarctica—became my friend at 
once. We sat by the oil stove inside 
his hut drinking impossibly black and 
strong Navy coffee, while the wind 
outside whipped the snow and his 
ee 

Then some months later, when back 
home in the U.S.A., the newspaper- 
man got word that O’Leary had died 
of an acute stomach ailment. The 
obsequies were held in the Chapel of 
the Snow, McMurdo Sound. 

“ Although the Irish flag has been 
lowered,” wrote the newspaperman’s 
informant, “ the memory of Irish P. V. 
O’Leary will always be a legend in 
the Antarctic.” 

We proudly salute the memory of 
this man of Irish blood who, although 
he never set foot in the land of his 
ancestors, was prou of its National 
Flag than many of its native sons 


om 
an 


* 


To CHARLEY THE Honour—It does 
t detract in the least from Paul V 
O’Leary’s signal tribute by putting on 
record here the fact that our Tricolour 
was first flown in Antarctica—right at 
the South Pole—by the late Captain 
Charles McGuinness in 1935. 
Derry-born Charley,. whom we 
knew well, engaged in gun-running 
act ies (via Hamburg and other 


Continental ports) for “the boys’ 
during our War of Independence. He 
figures prominently in ex-Lord Mayor 


Robert briscoe’s memoirs, recently re- 
viewed in these pages. 

How did Charley get to Antarctica? 
Because he was a member. of U.S. 
Commander R. E. Byrd’s expedition 
to that ice-bound region in 1935, and 
he availed of the opportunity to plant 
the Irish Tricolour on the South Pole. 

This act was no sudden impulse. 
He had planned to do it before he set 
sail. That is why he had the green- 
white-and-orange flag ready at hand 
for the purpose. 


* 


HEARKEN, GUYS AND GIRLS—Forth- 
rightly, James L. Clark, Route 2, St. 
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James, Minnesota, U.S.A., asks, 
“Where may I obtain the addresses of 
Irish guys and girls for pen-pals?” 
The preferred ages? Between fifteen 
and twenty. James wants to hear all 
about Ireland from them. He is twenty 
years old, § ft. 7 ins. tall, lives on a 
farm and enjoys horseback riding. 
Those interested should write to 
him direct, to the foregoing address. 


* 


HELPING THOSE aT Homze—Anyone 
visiting Dublin-born William Lun- 
dow’s house in Toronto 7, Canada, 
can have: Tullamore Dew, McGrath’s 
tea, Jacob’s biscuits, Urney chocolates, 
Denny’s stew, Wexford honey and a 
read of the Irish Digest! 

“I buy them,” he tells us, “ because 
the quality of Irish goods is excellent, 
and because I derive pleasure from the 
fact that I am helping a man in a job 
in Ireland, and so there will be one 
less getting on that dreadful boat or 
*plane to go abroad for a living.” 

He adds that his wife is English, but 
“she is more Irish than the Irish we 
meet over here”—no doubt due to 
his infectious, practical patriotic 
enthusiasm. 

We regret that limitation of space 
does not allow us to quote more from 
William’s deeply interesting letter. But 
his useful suggestions are receiving our 
earnest consideration. 

* 


AN INSPIRING STOoRY—A query from 
T. J. McM., Montreal, regarding the 
year and place of birth of Nano Nagle, 
Cork-born foundress of the Presenta- 
tion Sisters, prompts us to mention 
the fact that an exhaustive, inspiring, 
scholarly and, we venture to say, 
definitive life of this saintly woman 
was published recently by M. H. Gill 
and Son, so Upper O’Connell Street, 
Dublin (Price 40 shillings). 


Titled Nano Nagle and the Presenta- 
tion Sisters, and written by the Rev- 
erend T. J. Walsh, M.A., it not only 
traces the story of her remarkable life 
but brings the spiritual saga of the 
Presentation Sisters down to recent 
times. 


IRISH DIGEST 


And it is but a well-merited tribute 
to say that the Congregation’s educa- 
tional science, first exemplified by 
Nano Nagle in Cork City and 
improved on by her spiritual heiresses, 
forms the basis of Catholic education 
and training in several foreign lands. 
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AN ENGLISH-BORN ADMIRER—Speaking 
of tributes, English-born Mrs. H. 
Lindauer, Brooklyn, New York, 
writes : 

“I would like to tell the whole 
world about the Irish Digest, as it is 
most informative and _ delightfully 
humorous—never cruelly so. 

“No, I am not Irish . . . I came here 
from London at the age of 30.'But I 
have a sincere love for the Irish. They 
have given a lot to America and other 
countries in a cultural way. 

“When an American lady said to 
me, ‘ All the Irish have given to this 
country is policemen,’ I gave her some 
facts she did not know. They surprised 
her.” 

* 


How Many’ IrRIsH IN U.S.A.?—How 
many people of Irish birth and: descent 
are resident in the United States ? 
That’s the poser put to us by M_J.C., 
a Washington, D.C., reader. 

One estimate put the figure at 
25,000,000. Perhaps the following 
table, carried on from the Report of 
the Commissioner General of the 
United States, will not only give an 
idea of the number of immigrants from 
Ireland but also furnish a clue to our 
reader’s query: 


1820-1830 54,338 
1831-1840 207,381 
1841-1850 780,719 
1851-1860 914,119 
1861-1870 435;778 

71-1880 436,871 
1881-1890 655,482 
1891-1900 388,416 
I90I-I9IO 339,065 
I9II-1920 146,181 
1921-1929 viai a 197,146 
The total for these years was 

4,555,496. 


-- 
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“*... all their wars are merry and all their songs 
are sad,’’ wrote Chesterton of the Irish people. 
But sad or merry the songs of Ireland form an 
unbreakable link between Ireland and her children 
overseas. Through the modern miracle of record- 
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